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Editorial 


THE RETIREMENT OF COLONEL HAROLD W, JONES 


OLONEL Harold W. Jones began his military career forty years ago 
C in the Army Medical School, which at that time was housed in the 
Army Medical Library and Museum building. He had graduated in 
medicine from the Harvard Medical School in 1901, had been an in- 
terne in the Children’s Hospital in Boston, and had then gone to St. 
Louis as instructor and professor in St. Louis University Medical School 
and as an associate of Dr. Nathaniel Allison in the practice of surgery. 
On December 31, 1945, he will terminate his military career after nine 
years of service as Librarian and Director of the Army Medical Library, 
in the same building he entered as a young lieutenant. This is perhaps 
a unique experience for a medical officer of the United States Army. 

In the intervening years Colonel Jones has had a diversified career 
as a ship surgeon, as a commander of an ambulance company in the field, 
as the commander of one of the largest hospital centers in World War I 
(Beau Désert with 21,000 inhabitants), as a professor in the Army 
Medical School, as the Chief of the American delegation to an inter- 
national congress of military medicine, as the Secretary General of an- 
other, as chief of the surgical service of several large hospitals, as an 
author and editor, and as a librarian. He has been a far traveller, girdling 
the globe more than once, and journeying to then almost unknown 
lands in the interior of Asia and the East Indies. He has been decorated 
by the President of France as a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and as 
an Officer of the Order of Public Health. He has also been decorated by 
Poland, Mexico, and Roumania. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him by Western Reserve University in June, 1945. 

Of all the activities to which his duties called him, he was fondest 
of surgery and next of literary pursuits. It had never occurred to him — 
that he would be chosen to head the Army Medical Library; his life 
had been so active and he had seen so much service in the field that 
he could never imagine himself permanently at a desk. Nor has he 
allowed himself, to be anchored to a desk. The years in which he has 
served the Army Medical Library have not only brought him many 
other responsibilities and honors, but they have been the most critical and 
strenuous years in the Library’s history. 
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The Army Medical Library celebrated its first centenary in 1936. 
From unpretentious beginnings when Surgeon General Lovell brought 
together a small collection of books in his private office in the War 
Department in 1836, the Library has grown to become the foremost 
collection of medical literature in the world. Its growth, however, has 
been spasmodic and, as is usual with a great collection, it has been 
brought together by a few outstanding individuals. The period of most 
rapid growth occurred when John Shaw Billings occupied the post of 
Librarian (1865-1895). Through quiet persuasion he succeeded over a 
period of thirty years in obtaining substantial appropriations for the 
purchase of books, and since the War Department during his admin- 
istration usually did not ask what type of books he was buying, Billings 
acquired the old as well as the new. In those days medical collectors were 
few, prices were moderate, and any work from the beginning of print- 
ing that pertained to the literature of medicine came within the range 
of Billings’ interest. He interpreted military medicine in the broadest 
possible sense, believing that all phases of civilian medicine might one 
day have a bearing on the needs of the Medical Department of the 
Army. It was this broad concept of the Army Medical Library that made 
it the great library it now is. 

Not only was a strong collection brought together by Billings, but it 
was catalogued and made available to the world through publication of 
an Index-Catalogue in which not only were books listed, but the entire 
periodical literature of the medical profession was broken down and 
arranged by subject along with the monographic entries. The first vol- 
ume appeared in 1880 and the final volume of the first series in 1895. 
Dr. William H. Welch, the eminent pathologist of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, when asked what had been the greatest contributions of America 
to the advancement of medicine, answered without hesitation: the intro- 
duction of surgical anaesthesia, discoveries concerning insect transmission 
of disease, the public health laboratory, and the Index-Catalogue of the 
Surgeon General’s Office. Of the four he regarded the Catalogue as the 
greatest. 

On Billings’s retirement in 1895 his able assistant, Robert Fletcher, 
took over the Index-Catalogue; he was later assisted by Fielding H. Gar- 
rison, and he and Garrison between them were largely responsible for 
the second and third series of the Catalogue (1896-1932), as well as 
for continuing the Index Medicus which Billings had started in 1879. 

Although the Index-Catalogue went on, the Library failed to foster 
the aggressive acquisition policy initiated by Billings. This was due 
partly to erratic appropriations, partly to the fact that later officers as- 
signed to the post of Librarian were permitted to remain in office for 
too brief a space of time (four years) to direct the Library effectively. 
Many of the later incumbents, although medical officers of distinction, 
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had had no previous experience in the administration of a library. It 
was no fault of theirs; the difficulty lay with War Department policy. 

In 1936, during the administration of Surgeon General Charles R. 
Reynolds, Harold Jones was appointed Librarian of the Army Medical 
Library. With the outbreak of World War II, appropriations for the 
Library were increased; the demands for its services trebled and quad- 
rupled within the space of a few months in 1940, and fortunately for 
the nation the new Librarian had qualities of vision, aggressiveness, and 
desire for reform that have made possible a quality of service which 
the Library had not been able to render since the days of Billings. 
Through his energy and foresight a detailed survey of the Library was 
made, under the auspices of the American Library Association, with 
the unqualified approval of Surgeon General James C. Magee, and with 
generous support from the Rockefeller Foundation. The Survey Com- 
mittee submitted in September 1944 a vigorously worded report recom- 
mending that ways and means be found immediately for the construc- 
tion of a new building, that the book collections be recatalogued and 
reclassified, and that the Library staff be reorganized on a modern, 
streamlined basis, incorporating the latest developments in library sci- 
ence. The Survey recommended further that the Library be placed in 
charge of a career librarian who would be responsible to a medical officer 
of the Army, to be known as the Director. In this way continuity of 
policy would be secured and the Library would have incorporated in its 
organization the most modern procedures for acquisition, cataloguing, 
classification, and circulation. 

Behind all these far- reaching changes has been the driving personality 
of Colonel Jones. Willing always to admit the shortcomings of present 
organization, eager from the outset to bring about reform, co-operative 
alike with his superiors in the War Department and with the civilian con- 
sultants to the Library who had been appointed on his recommendation 
by the Surgeon General, Colonel Jones has clearly rendered as great a 
service to our national medical collection as did Billings; some feel that 
his service has been even greater since the problems he faced had far 
greater ramifications. 

Within the year 1944-1945 Colonel Jones with almost phenomenal 
speed has been able to put into effect the majority of the recommenda- 
tions of the Survey Committee.* The staff has been enormously strength- 
ened. Wyllis Wright of the New York Public Library has been 
appointed Librarian, the services of Captain Francis R. St. John, also of 
the New York Public Library, were retained until August of this year 
as special assistant to the Director, Miss M. Ruth MacDonald has been 
put in charge of the Cataloguing Division, and Mr. Scott Adams of Ac- 


* See “The Army Medical Library, retrospect and future,’ to be published in the 
next number of this Bulletin. 
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quisitions. The sadly disheveled bindings of the older books are being re- 
stored as rapidly as possible by the Rare Book Division, which during 
the war period has been temporarily housed in Cleveland under the able 
direction of Major Thomas E. Keys and Dr. Max H. Fisch. Miss Mary 
Louise Marshall, as chairman of a special committee on classification, 
has virtually completed a revised and modernized scheme of classification 
designed to fit into the existing Q and R schedules of the Library of 
Congress. In addition to all this, authorization has been obtained from 
Congress for a new medical library building to be erected on Capitol 
Hill as soon as possible after the war. Cordial understanding and full co- 
operation have been established with the Library of Congress, whereby 
when the new building is completed an exchange of facilities will occur. 
It is possible, furthermore, if the Medical Library comes to be financed 
on a sound and enduring basis by the Congress, that a large share of 
the medical holdings of the Library of Congress will be. transferred to 
the Army Medical Library, thus centralizing for the nation the medical 
literature of our two great collections. 

It is to be regretted that at the height of all these developments, 
when his experience and forceful leadership are still greatly needed, 
Harold Jones, being over-age, should as a result of a General Staff 
order be relieved of his post as Director of the Army Medical Library. 
We must, however, accept the decision of the Secretary of War with 
good grace and be profoundly thankful that Harold Jones was called to 
the Library at this critical period of its history, and that he has been 
permitted to serve it as long as he has. What he has achieved is already 
apparent, and as he withdraws he can look back upon a job well done— 
one that places the American medical profession forever in his debt. 
The movement he has started will now advance of its own momentum, 
and we can look forward to steady growth, wise administration, and in 
the very near future, we hope, to a new building. 

The Association of Honorary Consultants to the Army Medical Li- 
brary and the Medical Library Association take this opportunity of con 
gratulating Harold Jones on his great achievement. They anticipate that 
the days that lie ahead will be no less rich in accomplishment than have 
been those past, and they hope that he may now have greater leisure to 
give to the many interests that his devotion to duty has long forced him 
to put aside. 

JOHN F. FULTON, President, 
Honorary Consultants to the 
Army Medical Library 





“Old Volumes Shake Their Vellum Heads” 


By DorotHy M. SCHULLIAN 
(From the Cleveland Branch, Army Medical Library) 


N THE YEAR 1921 Mr. J. Marron Dundas, who in connection with 
his work in the Drug Division of the Bureau of Chemistry had 
been a frequent visitor at the Library of the Surgeon General's 

Office, presented to that library a copy of the Pimander of Hermes 
Trismegistus in the edition of 1493.1 The volume already bore the 
signature of a public notary of Milan and the date May 29, 1530; with 
refreshing aptness Mr. Dundas added in flawless Latin? the record of its 
more modern (and, we trust, its final) peregrinations: 


Ex libris 
Joannis Marron Dundas 
1444 W St. NW 
Washington D.C. 

Emit die 14 Octobris A.D. 1921 
apud Campbellium. 
Librum hunc 
Joannes Marron Dundas 
Bibliothecae Chir[urgi} Gen[eralis} 
Exercitus Amer{icani] 
d{at} d{icat} d{edicat} 

Die 23 Decembris 1921. 


The two indications of ownership, spanning as they do a period of 
almost four hundred years, illustrate with vividness the truth of Emily 
Dickinson’s words: old volumes do indeed shake their vellum heads 
and tantalize, and the dress they wear will often reveal fascinating 
glimpses of the centuries of history which they have witnessed. In- 
cunabula are especially generous in such revelations, and medical 
incunabula are no exception. 

The practice of inscribing books with handwritten indications of 
ownership and with marginalia has obtained from early days. Mr. 
Dundas’s ex libris, couched in the style of an ancient dedicatory 
inscription, stems in unbroken line of descent from those superscriptions 
and subscriptions in which weary scribes of the mediaeval period 
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expressed their feelings as they began or ended their stint of copying 
for the day. Two examples will suffice: 


It is cold today. Naturally, Winter. 

The lamp gives a bad light. 

It is time for us to begin to do some work. 
Well, this vellum is hairy. 

Well, I call this vellum thin. 

I feel quite dull today. 

I do not know what is wrong with me.* 


Fm done at last, and now posthaste 
A well-earned drink I need; 

Let Satan close the eyes of him 
Who gives me not my meed.‘ . 


Monks less concerned with their personal woes could still invoke 
anathema upon anyone who carried off the product of their pens, 


May the Devil’s sword impale the man 
Who stealeth thee away, 

And the Church denounce him with her ban 
For one full year, I pray,® 


and the tradition continues in various degrees of bloodthirstiness down 
into modern flyleaf poetry® with its 


Stern power of justice, lift thy wand 
In spite of mercy’s look, 

Strike him who with presumptuous hand 
Purloins this valued book, 


or the macaronic 


Qui ce livre volera 
Pro suis criminibus 
Au gibet il dansera 
Pedibus pendentibus,’ 


or the schoolboy’s equally effective 


If this book may chance to roam, 
Kick its pants and send it home. 


And while there are other signs which may murmur to us of a volume’s 
past—an armorial binding, an illuminated coat of arms, an endpaper 
or backstrip cut from a mediaeval choir-book, an engraved bookplate, 
a library stamp or perforation, a shelf mark—, it is manuscript notes 
like the above which seem to speak with a very personal eloquence 
and to remind us that “there is no frigate like a book to bear us lands 
{and centuries} away.” 

It is possible even without the manuscript notations to travel far 
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both geographically and chronologically among the incunabula of the 
Army Medical Library. The scope and range of this collection are 
already familiar enough to most medical librarians to make unnecessary 
here any detailed treatment of the printed items from a textual or 
typographical point of view. Suffice it to say that the collection, with 
which such names as those of McCulloch, Garrison, Neumann, and 
Klebs have been connected, has been swelled in the past year to the 
number of 513; acquisition of new titles by purchase or exchange 
continues steadily, and the books during their stay in the Cleveland 
Branch are receiving such attention to their physical needs as will, it 
is hoped, prolong their life indefinitely. 

It is natural that in such a collection manuscript indications of owner- 
ship and marginalia should likewise range far and wide and display 
in addition a great diversity of subject-matter. Medical librarians will 
find of special interest those notes which bear on the subject of medicine 
itself or on the practitioners of that art. Startling vistas of a past age 
appear, for example, when we read in a copy of Gazio that “in the 
succession of time the owners of this extremely rare and very deserving 
book were Johannes Martin Reichardt and Georg Gottfried Reichardt, 
both physicians of the first rank in the republic of Heilbronn, from 
the year 1734 to 1789.’* Or we may learn that Peter Schriner, physician 
to a Duke Adolph, bought a certain volume in the year 1588, at the 
age of sixty-three.* If the record of his age seems somewhat unnecessary, 
we can find other signatures which are, in contrast, exasperating in 
their brevity: “John Shipton, surgeon of London’’?® is but one example. 
The gift of a volume by a barber surgeon is recorded for the year 1538," 
and a doctor of Bologna attests his ownership of a copy of Maimonides 
and other medical writers.'* Nowhere, however, is the vision brighter 
than in the Mesue which Sebastianus Reiner, Salernitan physician, 
“received in the year 1802 as a gift from the Reverend Father Dionysius 
Ebe, in memory of a vaccination begun and successfully performed 
with him” (Fig. 1).’* We are back at once in the years which followed 
Jenner’s discovery of 1796, and we see the spread of the practice of 
vaccination as its apostles carried it over the civilized world. It was 
in the very year 1802 recorded in our volume that Parliament voted 
Jenner a national gift of ten thousand pounds, which it increased five 
years later to thirty thousand."* In our modern age we sometimes forget 
all too easily the drama of such medical miracles: already the sulfa drugs, 
and even penicillin, are accepted almost as a matter of fact. 

England appears in other connections. It is gratifying to have the 
signature of Charles C. Clay (1801-1893) of Audenshaw Lodge in 
Manchester;'® Dr. Clay served many years as teacher and medical 
officer at St. Mary’s Hospital for Women in Manchester and devoted 
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a number of works to the study of women’s diseases.** But a layman 
can also contribute his portion to the progress of medicine. Thomas 
Jessop, member of the renowned family of iron and steel manufacturers 
at Sheffield, and chairman of the company from 1875 until his death 
in 1887, built and furnished at a cost of thirty thousand pounds the 
Jessop Hospital for Women; it is perhaps his signature which 
occurs in a Pliny’* of which we shall have cause to say more later. 

With an even more modern note, modestly written on the back 
flyleaf of a volume accessioned on December 23, 1892, we follow 
from Baltimore to Germany, Spain, and England a biologist who in for- 
eign lands brought great honor to his native America: 


Purchased Oct. 1892 at a bookstand 
in Madrid for the sum of fifty 


pesetas.*° 
Geo. H. F. Nuttall? 


George Henry Falkiner Nuttall is perhaps best known for his isolation 
of the Bacillus aerogenes and for his outstanding work in tropical dis- 
eases. Dr. Welch had hoped to keep him at Johns Hopkins to link 
bacteriology, hygiene, and pathology ‘into a comprehensive subject 
dealing with the causes, the effects, and the means of preventing epi- 
demic diseases,’’*? but in 1895, on one of his frequent trips to Europe,”* 
Dr. Nuttall married the daughter of a German count and elected 
thereby to remain abroad after that. He was called to the University of 
Cambridge in 1900, where he served with renown until his retirement 
in 1932. He died suddenly in London on December 16, 1937, just 
the night before he was to be guest of honor at a dinner; his Christmas 
cards reached friends in America only after the Associated Press had 
carried the report of his death. The spirit of research which irresistibly 
beckoned him on in his scientific investigations shines radiantly in his 
address at the opening of the London School of Tropical Medicine,” 
in which he advised his hearers to emulate the chambered nautilus 
and to remember well the words of the Talmud, “The day is short 
and the work is great: It is not incumbent upon thee to complete the 
work, but thou must not therefore cease from it.” 

In addition to such indications of ownership, medical incunabula 
provide in their marginalia numerous items of medical interest. It is 
necessary to acknowledge, of course, that many marginalia, consisting 
simply of key words used to outline the text or of longer quotations from 
the text itself, may be very tiresome indeed. We want rather the personal 
reaction of the annotator as he reads the text, and not any servile con- 
currence, devoid of all critical acumen, in what an author may say. The 
physician who annotates his copy of a medical writer with the record of 
his own cases can make his age live for the reader. One doctor, for ex- 
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(Army Medical Library ) 


ample, has noted beside a passage of Savonarola on prognostication that 
“matters were similar with Francus Crescendulus Naonius in the month of 
August, 1563; however, he had no pain in the head, though since he was 
delirious perhaps [the pain could have existed and not been recog- 
nized }.”"*° The month of August was especially dangerous; this annotator 
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records that in that same month in 1565 ‘my’ Hannibal was afflicted with 
a movement of the hands which was particularly deadly in phrenetic dis- 
orders.** Nothing could make a marginalium more personal than this use 
of the possessive adjective, and we find it again later, beside a passage on 
the signs which indicate that an expected child will be a boy: “So it 
was with my wife in 1558."** Often a citation from another author 
will occur to support or refute a passage in the text, as when Savonarola 
terms the liquid sometimes found in the breasts of boys not true milk 
at all: “But Alessandro Benedetti tells in the fourth chapter of the 
third book of his anatomy of a certain father who nourished his son 
on his own milk over a long period of time.’’** One commentator urges 
the reader to study day and night the works of Celsus;** another, with 
perhaps a more practical bent, records that on the very famous herb 
melampod one ‘‘Heinricus Hacker made a great deal of money.’’*’ 
Exceedingly practical are the notes on treatment of the common cold: 
". . . Let the patient avoid chilly, damp air and in time of winter let 
him protect his head well. . . . He should sleep with his head elevated, 
and he should not sleep during the day. After a meal let him avoid 
exercising his brain, but moderate exercise of the body need not be 
dispensed with, since it does no harm. Anger, worry, and grief should 
be avoided... .”"*! 

Among the most charming of marginalia on any subject are the 
translations from the Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum which are provided 
by an early English annotator:* 

Some have eeaten 
mans flesh 
thought it ye flesh 
of swyne. 


Sheeps flesh if eaten without wine is better 
meate than flesh of swine 

if with your meate you use some wine, hogges 
flesh is meate and medicine. 


Onyons are bad 
for ye collerick 
good for ye flegma 
tick. 


Anoynt a bald 
place of ye head with 
ye 1uyce of onyone. 


Onyons and hony 
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take away warts. 


Hysope sodden 
with hony is good 
for ye lunge. 


For those whose Latin is not of the strongest, this annotator will also 
translate occasionally unusual single words: we meet the starling, 
“quaile,” and blackbird; the pike, “‘pearch,” sole, and “whyting’’; 
“salt boylers’’; the marsh mallow.** The volume is supplied finally with 
five lines against the phlegm beginning ‘Take a quart . . . of barley’ 
and with medical notes in various hands, one of which assures the reader 
that “parsely boyled in posset ale is a remedy against ye collicke.”"*’ 

These longer medical notes, which exceed in length the limits of 
an ordinary marginalium, appear commonly on blank folios or flyleaves 
and are often pharmaceutical in nature. Prescriptions of all kinds occur 
in quantity. The reader is instructed how to compound a syrup,”* a 
pomade,** or an ointment for rendering the muscles supple.** One 
physician furnishes a treatise on the four humors, with appropriate 
illustrations.” There is special research on urines,*® and the terror felt 
at the threat of hydrophobia is made clear by the repeated emphasis 
on the treatment which should follow the bite of a rabid dog.*' But 
there were two greater terrors, so dire that an aid higher than medicine 
was needed to assuage them. ‘That disease which we commonly call 
the French evil,’ writes one commentator, “‘first crept into Germa{ ny | 
in the pontificate of Alexander VI and the reign of Maximif{lian}. 
It began to spread in the year 1494 through almost all Europe.’’* 
Two folios prefixed to an edition of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
record a formal prayer to be used by sufferers from syphilis. The other 
terror was the pest, and St. Roch is appropriately invoked on the first 
folio of Jung’s tract.“ The awful and unpredictable suddenness with 
which this disease could strike was reason enough for such a prayer, 
but if any reader today, secure in modern defenses against so many 
contagions, finds it difficult to realize the horrors involved, he need 
only scan two passages from the Platters, father and son, concerning 
conditions in the sixteenth century: 


... When I went to Zurich . . . there was a pestilence in that city so terrible 
that by the large cathedral 900 people were buried in one pit and 700 in 
another. Therefore I went home with other countrymen. Because I had a sore 
on one leg, I thought it was certainly the pestilence. Since scarcely anyone 
would admit us anywhere, I went to Grenchen to my aunt Fransy, and in half 
a day from Galpentran to Grenchen I fell asleep eighteen times. My aunt 
tied on cabbage leaves, and by the help of God I was cured. . . . I was also 
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in Zurich at the time of a pestilence when I took lodging with the mother 
of Dominus Rudolphus Gualterius, and since she did not have many beds 
I had to sleep with two young girls; the pestilence struck them both and 
they died beside me, but nothing happened to me.*° 


But in the year 1551 there spread through Basel a disease which had 
appeared now and then in the year before,-and in March it happened that 
my father’s boarder Nikolaus Sterien fell sick and on a Sunday afternoon, 
after he had all the same sat down in an easy chair in the sitting-room at 
lunch time and, as it seemed to us, was tolerably well, died lying in his 
room, while we, since we did not know it was the pest, had all been sent by 
my father to Gundeldingen in the afternoon to make pipes there out of 
the willows. My sister Ursel found him dead when she went to take him some- 
thing to eat, and she was very much frightened. She had the terrible sight 
always in her mind after that, and it was one reason for her own illness. When 
we were ready at about four o'clock to return to the city from Gundeldingen for 
the sermon, the message came to us that we should stay out, and so we did 
not go in until supper-time; and then we learned from the neighbors that 
Nikolaus had died and had already been buried at St. Elizabeth’s. My father 
was very concerned and sent me in the morning with Albert Gebwiler, son 
of Dr. Peter Gebwiler, court clerk at R6tteln, and with Peter Horauf, son of 
the sister of his wife, who were boarders of his, to Rétteln. . . . My father 
however went with the other boarders to the country-place at Gundeldingen, 
to live there, But the younger son of his steward Oswald likewise fell ill and 
died afterward of the pest. So my father sent all the boarders home and kept 
only Gavinus von Rott with him . . . and so lived for a long time at Gundel- 
dingen. My sister Ursula went in the meantime to the city and also to the 
house, to see to everything, and on Whitsunday she became ill in church, but 
went back again anyhow to the country-place and took to her bed; she had a 
swelling on her leg and was likewise exhausted and faint. She was bled and 
dosed, but it did not help, and her last hour was at hand. She spoke in true 
Christian fashion during the four days of her illness, for she was a God-fear- 
ing girl and had been brought up in piety. On Friday she said farewell to my 
father and mother, kissed them, asked them to greet her dear little brother (for 
I was at R6tteln), and died blessedly in the seventeenth year of her age. In the 
morning neighbors came from the city and many people besides to accompany 
the body. She was buried at St. Elizabeth's, where also my sister Margret, 
who had died of the pest in the hot summer, was buried. My father slept 
several nights away from the house, with Herr Myconius, and would not 
come home again until all the garments and whatever else had belonged to 
his dear daughter had been cleared away so that they would not come before 
his eyes.* 


Prayers against syphilis and the pest exemplify well the close 
connection which existed between things medical and ecclesiastical. 
The connection emerges very plainly, of course, in the many monastic 
indications of ownership to be found in these medical volumes. The 
Benedictine abbey of Ochsenhausen in Wiirtemberg possessed in 1654 
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a copy of Petrus de Argellata’s Chirurgia; one of its own members had 
purchased the volume, and we wonder whether he himself was re- 
sponsible for the indication of ownership with its honorific word in 
Greek script: 

Monasterii Ochsenhusani emptore C. Columbano Hallero eiusdem 
M{o}n{aste}rii Me[m]b[r}o Brgrrogthw 1654.47 

Ochsenhausen added to the manuscript note its library stamp with a 
view of the monastery itself. Likewise, the monastery of St. Francis 
at Schrobenhausen, on the Paar river some fifteen miles from Ingolstadt, 
recorded its ownership of Bernard de Gordon’s Practica,** and Caspar 
Balthasar Tschudius accepted for his church the volume already men- 
tioned for its later note on vaccination.*® But the connection between 
church and medicine appears also in certain marginalia of an especially 
pious tenor. We are asked to pray for a man who had bequeathed his 
Savonarola,®” or we are warned of the four ways in which the devil 
deceives man.*' A volume of Daniel’s Somnia is duly labeled as being 
under the interdict of the church.** There are quotations from the 
Psalms** and from St. Augustine,®** and Methuselah is credited with 
“one thousand minus thirty years.”** Of particular interest are the 
classical allusions which are interpreted from the Christian point of 
view: the comet seen upon the death of Caesar is adjudged to be that 
which was visible at the birth of Christ,°° and the earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar which laid low twelve cities of Asia in a 
single night is believed to be the one of Christ’s passion.” 

One can almost suspect of raillery the monk who wrote beside the 
opening lines of the Regimen Salernitanum, with their advice to partake 
sparingly of wine and food, the words “Brothers, be ye temperate.”’* 
But there is no such suspicion for the annotator who in 1602 quoted 
beneath his indication of ownership the line from 1 Timothy 4:8, 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come,’’®*® and a faith wholly simple and 
sincere is evidenced on the last folio of a copy of Petrarch’s Letters 
(Fig. 2).°° In rugged script an early owner of the book has set down 
in straightforward eclegiacs his feeling for the Christmas story: 

Bright shone the day when at the Virgin Birth 
Man’s hope of true salvation was secured, 
And weary mortals in that radiant light 
Knew Him of whom the prophets long had sung. 
All glory then and honor to that day 
Which gave to Christian souls a life renewed. 


Below, a crudely drawn star of Bethlehem illustrates the text, and on 
the recto of the same folio another pious individual, seeing the double- 
crossed staff and St. Andrew’s cross which were used as a device by the 
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printers Joannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis, converted these symbols 
to his own ends by inscribing beneath them his single line of praise, 
“Holy Cross, Blessed Cross, Hail to Thee.” 
So Seg) wet no firg’ fe. Ceres. t falurs” nae 
puer of Hats wirginas e. gto 
Py a dp Lyris offulsee oA tabi tego 
preiyh cal bl , que chonere” feney. 
frye o fis reddatur nae ct qratd het 
it 
Cum sit cbrifticote  uddin Wa wns - 
pe natiustate - 


ad 


ae 


Fic. 2. Petrarca, Epistolae Familiares, Venice: Joannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis, 
de Forlivio, 13 Sept. 1492. Folio 124b. 
(Army Medical Library) 


The monasteries performed well their self-imposed task of preserv- 
ing manuscripts and early printed books for future generations. Their 
efforts deserve the deep respect of modern librarians, and one instance 
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alone will show that their problems were similar to those encountered 
today. A large folio volume in the Army Medical Library® bears on the 
verso of its last leaf the mutilated signature “Est liber hic sanc . . .”; 
someone had deleted all too effectively the name of the monastery 
itself and had then gone his way serene in the belief that his dastardly 
deed had fully accomplished its purpose. But he did not reckon with 
the accession division of that monastery, and librarians today who 
accession each book on page 49, for example, will rejoice to know that 
the Augustinian congregation of St. Martin of Louvain is still credited 
with having owned that particular volume: the signature stands un- 
harmed, in the very same hand, in the lower margin of f.152a, ‘‘Est 
liber hic sancti Martini lovanien[sis}.’’ St. Martin’s could be justly 
proud of the position it had held in the world of books and letters 
from the very time of its foundation. Its first prior, Aegidius Walram, 
who died in 1459, ordered his monks to copy books for eight hours 
every day. Joannes Zaelbach of Mainz ‘‘campaigned for God” for 
fifty-three years, until his death in 1490, and wrote at St. Martin’s 
during that period “many books in an elegant hand.” Nicolaus de 
Winghe, who served as superior for ten years, was “‘assiduous in reading. 
He translated the Bible and the works of Flavius Josephus into the 
vernacular.”” Martinus Lipsius of Brussels, who died in 1555, “sweated 
much in correcting the works of the ancient authors. To this the works 
of Augustine, Hilary, and others testify.’’ Joannes Costerius of Louvain, 
“always intent on studies,” edited the works of St. Ambrose—and so 
the roster reads down through the years. Nor did the invention of 
printing find St. Martin’s lacking in enterprise: the monks endeavored 
to operate a printing establishment of their own, but costs proved too 
great, and the good brothers compromised by copying books of the 
ecclesiastical offices, “since other works were being issued on all sides 
by printers.” 

The activity at St. Martin’s will introduce us to the general fields 
of library practice and literary exchange as these operated during the 
childhood of our volumes. Libraries whether municipal or monastic 
benefited by the generosity of public-spirited individuals. In October, 
1604, for example, a certain pharmacist, ‘‘out of friendship for the 
sacred Muses and their Maecenases,” presented a copy of Avicenna’s 
Canon “for the felicitous inauguration, increase, and progress” of a 
newly erected senatorial library.** In a copy of Farinator we read that 
one Brother Paul, 


when he was still a novice at this house of St. Alban,®* of the Carthusian order, 
outside the walls of Trier, and was therefore free to dispose of his own 
property according as he wished, presented this and several other books of 
his to the common use of the monastery of this house of St. Alban, in 
perpetuity, without any exception . . . and in the presence of a notary... 
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and before witnesses he requested this condition . . . that no one of these 
books be lent to anyone outside the house except by special license . . . and 
even then with the limitation of caution.® 


Printed books, it would appear, were still as precious as manuscripts 
had been in the ninth century when that zealous text-critic Lupus of 
Ferriéres, though himself an eager borrower of books and at least a 
tolerant and cautious lender of them on occasion, could answer as 
follows a request from Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims: 


I was afraid to send you Bede’s commentary on the Apostle in accordance 
with the works of Augustine, because the book is so large that it cannot be 
hidden in one’s cloak, nor comfortably carried in a hand-bag, and even if 
one or the other could be done, one would have to fear meeting some band 
of villains whose greed would surely be kindled by the beauty of the manu- 
script and it would perhaps be lost thus to both me and you. Accordingly, I 
can most securely lend the volume to you as soon as, if God will, we can 
come together at some safe place and will do so.** 


But there is no question that there was an active exchange of books 
between monastic libraries even at this early period, and if in some cases 
a formal prohibition was in force against lending any volumes outside 
the walls of the monastery, such selfishness was condemned in 1212 
by the Council of Paris, which forbade monks 


to bind themselves by any oath not to lend books to the poor, seeing that 
such a loan is one of the chief works of mercy. We desire that the books 
of a community should be divided into two classes, one to remain in the 
house for the use of the Brothers, the other to be lent out to the poor according 
to the judgment of the abbot.*? 


By the time Bartolomeo Platina assumed charge of the Vatican Library 
loans were very frequent there. His Register lists titles of books lent, 
names of borrowers, and dates of return; caution is still evident, how- 
ever, in the words which head the Register: 


Whoever writes his name here, in acknowledgment of books received on loan 
out of the Pope’s library, will incur his anger and his curse unless he return 
them uninjured within a very brief period.®* 


We are reminded of the threats against thieves quoted earlier in this 
article. 

For copies in private possession, however, there was probably less 
formality, and exchanges between friends must have been extremely 
frequent, much as in the modern practice. One gentleman lent on 
September 2, 1669 a copy of Ramon Lul’s Arbor Scientiae ‘‘for the 
entire month of September,’’** and Fra Angelo Sandriano of Corinaldo” 
bought at Bologna on October 24, 1543 a book intended ‘‘for the use 
of himself and his friends. If anyone find it, let him return it to its 
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proper owner.’ The value of friendship in those days is attested by 
Bartolomeo de Zachis, of Padua, who signs himself “servant of friends 
and fortune,’’* and by a recipient who wrote in 1520, ‘“This book 
was given to me by . . . my incomparable friend.” 

In this general bibliographical connection we may perhaps mention 
the literary references supplied by the annotators. A remark in Pliny 
on the medical profession sends one scribe to his Vergil: 

Then the almighty father, offended that any mortal should rise from the 
shadows of the lower world to the light of life, plunged down into the 


Stygian surge with his thunderbolt Aesculapius, discoverer of this art of 
medicine.*® 

Strabo and Valerius Maximus are quoted on the burning of the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus,”® and Solinus is cited on owls and quails.’ There 
is often a familiarity with the mythology of Greece and Rome: we get 
succinct accounts, for example, of Hippolytus and of the Argonauts as 
those names occur in a hymn to St. Judocus.** But these are largely 
passages which reveal a knowledge of ancient literature, and it is rather 
in two stanzas of Italian,” at first glance quite devoid of literary allusion 
and suggestive merely of certain pedagogical practices which are not 
unknown today, that we are plunged into a celebrated furor which 
raged over several centuries of Italian literature: 


A Lad to his Teacher 
The good old guv’nor wants to know, Professor, 
What increase in tuition is propounded, 
Enough, he says, to keep your belly rounded, 
And when I'd waste his funds serve as represser. 


The Teacher to the Lad 
Were I Fidentius with his famous power, 
I'd ring you ‘round with damsels bright and dancing, 
As fair as you, and fairer, for romancing, 
Because you give simoleons in a shower. 


The keyword is the name Fidentius. The figure of the typical 
schoolmaster, satirized from the days of Horace and Juvenal and Martial, 
still retained in the sixteenth century qualities which by their contrast 
invited ridicule: he had a dignity and an authority assumed, if not 
real, which were hardly compatible with his humble economic condi- 
tion, and he pretended often to a degree of learning which was belied 
by his actions. In his pedantry he clung to the precepts of Priscian and 
Donatus and made of Cicero his god. He spoke preferably Latin 
intercalated with Greek, or, if constrained to express himself in the 
vernacular, studded his Italian with Latin phrases. Physically he pre- 
sented a poor picture with his nondescript and dirty clothes and, in 
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the tradition of the ancient philosophers, his long and ragged beard; 
morally he was often possessed of an unsatisfied eroticism. In Italian 
drama he had already become a typed and popular character when he 
was introduced into lyric poetry by a writer who made use of the re- 
sounding pseudonym Fidenzio Glottocrisio Ludimagistro. 

There is a unanimity of opinion among modern scholars that this 
Fidenzio was Camillo Scroffa, born of an old and illustrious family of 
Vicenza in about the year 1526.*° He took a degree in law at the Uni- 
versity of Padua; it is probable that he began writing his verses while 
he was still a student and that they circulated among his friends long 
before their actual publication. But his pseudonym was not of his own 
invention; it was taken over bodily from the celebrated pedant Pietro 
Giunteo da Montagnana, who was teaching in Padua at this time and 
who signed himself in his writings with the significant name Glot- 
tochrysius Petrus Fidentius Iuncteus Montagnanensis. Scroffa seems to 
have known him in Padua and to have been thoroughly familiar with 
his reputation as a writer of fawning panegyrics of men in the world 
of politics or literature and as a haughty and proud schoolmaster who, 
in the custom of the day, numbered among his pupils a particular 
favorite, Camillo by name. In adopting Giunteo’s pseudonym it is 
possible that Scroffa hoped to attract greater attention among his con- 
temporaries for the lines of satire which were directed not so much 
against Giunteo himself as against the whole system of pedantry and 
corruption which prevailed in that age. Satire always exaggerates; the 
historical Camillo was apparently a young man of innocuous and ex- 
emplary life, but for the purposes of his art Scroffa emphasized with 
intention the passion of the master for the handsome pupil. The first 
poems appeared between the years 1550 and 1560 under the title 
Elegie e cantici del pedante appassionato; in 1562, three years before 
his death, Scroffa supervised a more authentic and complete edition. 

The lines quoted above are testimony of the vogue enjoyed by 
this ‘‘Fidentian’’ or ‘‘pedantesque’’ poetry. Its influence continued even 
into the nineteenth century; Scroffa had many imitators, but no equal 
in choice of vocabulary, modesty of expression, and elegance of rhyme. 
It is of interest that one of these imitators was Leonardo da Capua, the 
celebrated Neapolitan physician of the seventheenth century who by 
his exaggerated scepticism made so many enemies.** 

Manuscript notations in the incunabula can lay open to the reader 
pages of allusions which, because they concern the mightier figures of 
the human narrative, seem more broadly historical than any heretofore 
cited. We move with our annotators from ancient times down through 
the Renaissance to the modern era. We are furnished, for example, 
with lists of early queens—Cleopatra, Dido, and the others—and, 
balancing them, and perhaps no less eminent in history, famous 
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courtesans of the ancient world.*? Or we may learn, from a marginalium 
beside Pliny’s remark concerning the voyage made by Hanno of Carthage 
from Gades to the bounds of Arabia, that in the annotator’s own time 
the king of Portugal sailed over the ocean to the limits of Arabia and 
discovered some islands there.** This would seem to be a reference to 
Emmanuel the Great, whose title “Lord of the Conquest, Navigation, 
and Commerce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia, and Persia’’ was confirmed 
by Pope Alexander VI in 1502, two years after Diego Diaz had dis- 
covered the island of Madagascar. Of Emmanuel we shall have more to 
say later; we pause here to smile at this same annotator who, reading 
that the Greeks were a race most lavish with their own glory, could 
write, “So with the French today,”** or, beside a chapter on the laurel, 
could state, ‘“Thus the Germans create baccalaureates in their gym- 
nasia.’’** 

It would be difficult to find an event more pregnant with the makings 
of history than that recorded in the lines concerning the dramatic meet- 
ing of Leo X and Francis I at Bologna: 


On the eighth day of December, the twenty-second hour, in the year 1515, 
Pope Leo X made his entrance into this city of Bologna, that he might confer 
with the Most Christian Francis, king of the French . . .*° 


The Medici pope (Fig 3),** second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
found many problems confronting him on his accession in 1513, That 
concerning Louis XII and the duchy of Milan had appeared to be 
settled with the French king’s promise, in January, 1514, of adhesion 
to the Fifth Lateran Council, but in January, 1515, Francis I succeeded 
Louis on the throne and quickly displayed his intention of recovering 
Milan and Naples. He entered Italy in August and defeated at Mari- 
gnano on September 13-14 the Swiss troops engaged by Massimiliano 
Sforza for the defense of Milan; on October 13 Leo, driven by the 
fear that Francis might speedily invade the kingdom of Naples and 
become supreme in Italy, signed the Viterbo agreement which bound 
him to withdraw his troops from Parma and Piacenza in return for 
French protection at Rome and Florence.** In this same month arrange- 
ments were begun for the secret conference at Bologna which is the 
subject of our note. If the exact decisions reached at that conference 
are still somewhat secret, we do have in the diary of Paride de Grassi, 
master of ceremonies at the papal court, an eyewitness account of the 
solemn formalities attendant upon it. On the first of October, he says, 


the pope left the city for Viterbo and the Faliscan mount and Tuscanella and 
Centocelle. When he was in this last town, he heard a report that the king 
of France, after storming Milan and settling matters with the defeated duke, 
had expressed the wish to visit the papal court and kiss the foot of the pontiff 
and was considering going to Rome with his entire army, on the pretext 
that in no other way would he be safe. Therefore in order to ward off any 
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suspicion of trickery and fraud, the pope contrived an arrangement with 
the king of France according to which he and his full papal court were to 
continue to Bologna and the king was to go there with his bodyguard alone 


Fic. 3. Pope Leo X, by Raphael, c. 1517-1519. 
(Florence, Pitti) 


and offer his allegiance to the pope. Since however it did not seem quite 
proper for the pope to go to meet the king, he himself summoned all the 
cardinals in the vicinity to be present at Viterbo on All Saints’ Day {No- 
vember 1} so that, after attending to the sacred rites according to custom, 
they might decide what ought to be done. . . .*” 
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Leo and his court, indeed, would have preferred, with understandable 
sentiment for papal dignity, not to go beyond Florence; some members 
of the Medici family, however, seem to have feared that if the young 
Francis came to that city he might be unduly influenced by certain 
enemies of theirs who were old friends of the royal house of France.*° 
The choice therefore fell on Bologna, and, to continue de Grassi’s 
account,*! 


on the first of December there was a secret consistory concerning arrangements 
for the arrival of the king of France. . . . In the same consistory action was 
taken regarding the gifts which were to be presented to the king on the 
occasion of his arrival, and the pope, after discussing the matter with the 
cardinals, decided to give him a cross of gold adorned with precious stones 
of the value of fifteen thousand ducats; this had formerly belonged to the 
treasury of Pope Julius and to Cardinal Ascanius. . . . On Monday, the third 
of December, the pope started out from Florence toward Bologna, where he 
arrived on Friday®*; however, because of the hostility of the Bentivoglio 
family, he did not receive there the public demonstrations of delight which 
he had enjoyed elsewhere on his journey.** 


Another consistory was held on Monday, December 10, to complete 
arrangements for the reception of the king. On the morning of Tuesday 
the eleventh, cardinals to the number of twenty assembled in the papal 
palace and proceeded in due order to the gate of San Felice, outside 
which they ranged themselves in such a way that the king might ap- 
proach the eldest first. All kissed him fraternally in turn as de Grassi 
presented him, and the master of ceremonies writes’ that 


all the bells of the city rang, and trumpets in great number sounded in- 
cessantly, and there was every kind of noise; masses of people advanced to 
see him, and even the pope stood and watched from an upper window, and 
later commended me on the manner and order in which I had arranged 
everything calmly and methodically. The king was at length conducted by 
the college to his own apartments, which were below . . . and there with 
festive ceremony the whole college took leave of him with the exception 
of four cardinals . . . who remained in his society and even lunched with 
him at the same table. Meanwhile the other cardinals went upstairs to the 
pope and straightway took lunch in a hall, but the pope did not want anything 
to eat; this done, I went to the king and requested him not to come to the 
consistory until I should know that the pope was ready, and then I went 
upstairs and saw that the pope was dressed, and we came into the con- 
sistorial hall: it was packed with people of Bologna and with the papal 
court and also with Frenchmen, so much so that many persons on several 
occasions feared it might collapse. The cardinals paid their usual reverence 
to the pope. . 


De Grassi then repaired to the king’s chambers and conducted him to 
the consistorial hall, where 
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so great was the throng on each side that we could scarcely proceed, and the 
king had to station several of his men at the doors and barrier so that they 
might guard the entrance, which we could approach only with difficulty. 
Whereupon the king, since he was of a placid disposition, laughed several 
times because he was detained thus and could not advance farther, At length, 
when we had been held back for almost half an hour, we went up to the throne, 
and the two presbyters who were with us advanced to pay their respects to the 
pope (though they could scarcely reach him) and they stopped before him, 
one on each side at the top of the steps to the throne . . . and then I came 
next with the king, never leaving him and always leading him by the hand: 
so indeed he wanted, and he was not willing to let me go. And so we... 
knelt before the pope. The king and I ascended to kiss his foot, and the king 
smilingly and joyfully kissed his foot and hand and face, and said a few 
words in French, by which he revealed his pleasure that he could see face to 
face the Pontiff, Vicar of Jesus Christ our Lord, whose son and servant he 
asserted he was, most devoted to all his commands. To him the pope made 
answer in most benign and kindly fashion, transferring all this to God and 
ascribing everything to God, and in truth the pope spoke very well to the 
king, for it is his habit always to speak well, and to the king on this occasion 
he spoke very well. After this exchange . . . I summoned the very reverend 
lord cardinals to come to the throne if they could, and with difficulty a few 
managed to come, and as they stood before the pontiff, the chancellor of 
the king, dressed in a long robe of cloth of gold, after genuflecting, expressed 
in a protracted and intricate speech, of the usual form, obedience in the name 
of the king who was standing there and who at first wanted to uncover his 
head as the precise words of obedience were being read, for so I had instructed 
him, but the pope restrained him, and so he covered himself again, and when 
the speech was over the king approved with a movement of his head and 
shoulders all that had been said by his chancellor, and the pope replied most 
elegantly and fittingly, commending publicly and repeatedly the royal faith. 
Then the king summoned his dukes and they came to kiss the foot and hands 
and face of the pope, and the pope greeted them with kindness. The king 
meanwhile conversed with the pontiff about his princes, relating their virtues 
and circumstances. After these had come, the pope decided against allowing 
anyone else to kiss his foot, lest he detain the king uselessly, But the king 
summoned now this one and now that one, and commended them to the 
pope; some fifteen or twenty came, all of whom kissed the pope . . . and 
finally the pope stood up, and could hardly go down from his throne, much 
less leave the room, because of the crowds. . . 


Such are the events to which our scribe introduces us as we read 
his brief notation in his copy of the Practica of Michele Savonarola. 
He may easily have been one of the throng lining the streets as Francis 
proceeded to the papal palace, or he may have been present in the con- 
sistorial hall itself. After the first ceremonial meeting secret discussions 
continued between pope and king through four significant days; con- 
clusions were reached in matters political and religious,*’ and on Decem- 
ber 15 Francis left Bologna carrying the cross which the pope had 
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given him. A little more than a year later, in February, 1517, the 
king, who knew Leo’s fondness for the hunt, was to present him with 
a pack of hounds,” and three years later the pope was to face a problem 
far greater than that of Francis as Martin Luther came to trial in Augs- 
burg on October 7, 1518. 

The figure of Marcellus I], who was elected to the papacy on 
April 9, 1555 and lived to lead his flock for only twenty-one short 
days, moves before our vision in an indication of ownership dated May 
8, 1555, “in the pontificate of Marcellus II.”*’ The date is quite valid 
when we consider that the election of Paul IV did not take place until 
May 21. A century later the Emperor Leopold I unconsciously left his 
mark in an edition of Farinator’s Lumen Animae: “I read this passage,” 
says the scribe, “*. . . on [Sunday} November 3, 1658, when the report 
came that Leopold, recently elected and crowned emperor, would come 
to Lambach on the following Sunday [November 10} about the fifth 
hour of the night.’’** Leopold, who was intended for the church rather 
than the throne, succeeded, on the death of his elder brother, to the 
rule of Hungary in 1655 and to that of Bohemia in 1656, and in July, 
1658, after long discussion on the probable results of the move and 
much intrigue on the part of France, he was elected emperor at Frank- 
furt at the age of eighteen. On October 4 of that year the new papal 
nuncio, Carlo Caraffa, arrived in Vienna,*® and on the following day the 
emperor approached the capital. On Saturday, November 9, Leopold 
was certainly at the court: Caraffa had his first audience with him on that 
day,'°’ and on the same day the emperor wrote to Wenzel Euseb con- 
cerning the appointment of Hannibal Gonzaga as vice-president of the 
imperial council of war.'’' Similarly, a report from Caraffa dated 
{Saturday} November 16 relates that Count Antonio Calore had come 
from Mantua to greet Leopold and discuss with him certain matters re- 
lating to Savoy.’°* The trip to Lambach falls between these two Satur- 
days. The journey would not have been a long one for the emperor, 
though he may, of course, have stopped at other places en route. The 
little town lies near Wels in Upper Austria, on the banks of the Traun, 
between Linz and Salzburg. Its greatest claim to renown even today 
is the Benedictine monastery within whose walls our scribe probably 
penned his marginalium. Founded in 1032, and devastated on more 
than one occasion as the tides of many wars flooded and ebbed around 
it, it prospered once again in the years 1640 to 1678 under the prelate 
Hieber, who extended its cloisters and dedicated in 1656 its new church. 
This is the church, then, which Leopold would have seen on his visit 
of 1658; in later years it served secular purposes as barracks and hos- 
pital until in 1858 its regular discipline was restored and many rich 
treasures of manuscripts and incunabula were re-united in its library.'°* 
In this connection we are reminded of Leopold’s love of books and his 
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relations both with Peter Lambeck, whom he put in charge of the 
imperial library at Vienna on May 26, 1663, and to whose efforts 
much of the reputation of the present Nationalbibliothek is due, and 
with Count Franz Poetting, ambassador to Madrid from 1662 to 1674, 
who made extensive purchases for the emperor among Spanish li- 
braries.*"* 

One rather more modern example will conclude our chronicles of 
the statesmen, ecclesiastical and secular, whose names appear in the 
incunabula of the Army Medical Library. Sir David Dundas (1799- 
1877),’°* member of Parliament for Sutherlandshire for many years, 
found opportunity in the midst of a crowded professional and political 
career, and in spite of indifferent health, to engage in scholarly pursuits. 
Well-versed in the lore of books, he brought together in his chambers 
in the Inner Temple a splendid library; his love of fine editions seems, 
however, to have been no jealous love, and his friends apparently 
profited by his generosity. The evidence is clearly recorded on the fly- 
leaf of an edition of Engel’s Astrolabium, “E. B. Denison, from Sir 
David Dundas, 1852.’ 

There is a whole series of notations which demonstrate nothing 
so much as the truth of the old cliché concerning human nature: 
human nature does not change through the centuries or from land to 
land, and early owners of incunabula reveal in the marginalia they 
write traits which are still prominent in man’s character today. 
Curiosity, for example, the very beginning of scientific inquiry, is dis- 
played concerning many things, and in particular concerning the animal 
world. One scribe will write at length on the lion,’ another will copy 
from the eighth book of Rabanus Maurus the entire passage on the 
elephant,'** and we are reminded of the elephant and rhinoceros which 
Emmanuel of Portugal presented to Leo X.'* One rhinoceros which 
the king of Lusitania had sent from India is mentioned in a marginalium 
beside Pliny’s chapter on that beast; it is probable, however, that what 
the annotator gazed upon “with awe” in the house of his cousin was 
not the animal itself, but a model or drawing of it.’!° This scientific 
curiosity is not slavish; the amateur zoologist can censure severely 
Pliny’s remarks on the hare, “It is strange that in this matter Pliny, a 
man of such great learning and authority, has erred,” and then proceed 
to set forth at length the facts as he interprets them from Aristotle's 
observations.’!' There is interest also in matters pertaining to the fine 
arts; we are told that in painting the method practised by Lysippus 
should be followed,’'* we are informed that Praxiteles made the horses 
which stand on Monte Cavallo in Rome and that they were not, as some 
persons say, brought from Egypt,’’* and we are advised that the Laocoon 
group was found at Rome in the pontificate of Julius II: “I myself saw 
it, and the pope gave a large sum of money to the man who found it.”'"* 
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This famous group of statuary, consisting of six pieces of marble so 
smoothly joined that Pliny thought them a single block, was found 
by Felice de Fredi on January 14, 1506, among the ruins of the Baths 
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of Titus on the Esquiline. For three days the Roman populace flocked 
to admire it; Michelangelo termed it a “portent of art,”"!® and Julius 
purchased it quickly for his Belvedere collection. We need not marvel 
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that in this great age of archaeological discovery our annotator was 
moved to record the finds which he had seen. 

The very human qualities of early owners are nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the flyleaf (Fig. 4)''° which preserves to us twenty-four 
touching lines penned by a despairing lover. Done in Italian in oftava 
rima, with each strophe consisting of six iambic pentameters rhyming 
alternately and a terminal couplet which is couplet-rhymed, they possess 
a distinct literary merit quite apart from their value as a document of 
human nature. The reader is struck at once by the haunting refrain and 
its insistent reminiscence, in an alien context, of Christ’s words to Peter 
as the apostle struggled in the waves:'" 

If as a pledge of love I gave my heart 

When first I turned to thee, Madonna mine, 
And every hour my faith reveals its part 

In throbbing pulses, Cupid’s burning sign, 
If thy surpassing charm where’er thou art, 
Alone can through my soul its graces twine, 
As goal of thoughts exalted and devout, 

O thou of little faith, why dost thou doubt ? 


If deep within thy captivating eyes 

I see the shining reason for my pain, 

And martyrdom itself wears welcome guise 
Which brings thee pleasure matching thy disdain, 
If I find dear thy wrath and scornful cries, 

And dear those shooting darts which fiercely rain, 
Since love so flaming wraps my heart about, 

O thou of little faith, why dost thou doubt ? 


All bitter grief with courage I'll endure, 

A slave to love’s demands whate’er the cost, 
My passion and my yearning ever sure, 

My mind resolved, though in excitement tossed ; 
Unchanged my will abides, free from the lure 
Of newer loves, to time nor insult lost: 
Madonna, highest hope of mine throughout, 

O thou of little faith, why dost thou doubt ? 


They are strange lines perhaps to occur at the beginning of a medical 
treatise, but they have truth in the realm of human character. 

Less romantic and somewhat more protreptic are the Latin maxims 
which early readers provide for their successors. It is helpful, for 
example, to know that ‘‘patience overcomes all,”’''* or that “it is a 
splendid thing to do good to the state.’’'® Lest we fail to give sufficient 
attention to the passage as it appears later in the printed dedication, one 
scribe excerpts for us on the first folio'*® the warning of Socrates that 
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we should “‘eat to live and not live to eat’’; the annotator was following, 
indeed, a tradition which carried the precept from Socrates to Cicero, 
Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and even Moliére. A more somber note 
appears with the axiom that ‘‘time gives and takes away all things,’’’*' 
and with Horace’s “death is the utmost bound of wealth and power’’'** 
we come face to face with the great leveler. In this connection it may 
be well to record here that a number of incunabula in the Army Medical 
Library were transferred to successive owners through the centuries 
by bequest or by hereditary right;'** the date of death is often given 
in the indication of ownership, together with the conditions qualifying 
the inheritance, and in one case,'*' in a book belonging to John Byrdes- 
eye, an investigator of the year 1861 has copied from the Survey Book 
of the Town and Borough of Marlborough an extract from Mr. Byrdes- 
eye’s will dated December 4, 1550. This extract, while it makes no 
mention of the disposition of the book upon his death, is still intensely 
interesting for the human qualities which it reveals: 

John Byrdesye made his last will and 

Testament .. . 

. and by the same amongest other 

thinges did geve and bequeath the term of yeres 

which he had in the house . . . after one 

quarter of a yere ended to the use of the pore 

the repacions being deducted, And also did 

give and bequeath thermitage of houses that he 

buylded there during his yeres and also the 

house that he purchased of Edward Coles to the 

use of the pore and his Executor to have 

yearly ... for his paynes to distribute the 

revenues of the said premises. . . 


On the human side one might compare the modest indications of 
ownership, consisting of a simple signature with or without the date, 
with those which betray a fondness for titles and honors.'*® Fascinating 
too are the artistic bents of certain owners who adorn the margins with 
drawings of dogs and Pan-like fauns'*’ or who engage guilelessly in 
the time-honored practice of doodling.'** There are also, of course, 
“signatures” not done with pen and ink. It seems wise to pass over in 
discreet and respectful silence the strands of blond hair laid into one 
of the incunabula'** of the Army Medical Library, but where firearms 
enter the picture our Ellery Queens and Hercule Poirots will demand at 
least an attempt at an explanation.'*® In the spring of 1945 Mr. Jean 
Eschmann, removing for purposes of restoration the pigskin cover of 
a volume published in 1489,'*° found embedded in the front board 
two somewhat misshapen but still rounded objects which were at first 
identified as bullets. They had entered just above and to the left of 
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the lower clasp catch, and though they may have been crudely made and 
not entirely round in the first place, it is clear from the degree of 
mutilation that they must have entered with considerable velocity. 
Under microscopic examination they showed no rifling marks; it was 
found, however, that fibers of wood adhered to them, and the wood 
seemed new, a fact which appears strange until we recall that the board 
had been well protected through the years by its pigskin cover. The 
lead was fairly soft; it was readily pierced by a needle, and since the 
proportions of tin and antimony which are commonly used as harden- 
ing agents for lead can be varied as the individual desires, it is unlikely 
that a spectrographic examination of the alloy would help greatly in 
dating the objects. But their very size tells us something: they are too 
small for anything used as single shot and were probably fired from an 
old muzzle-loading shotgun as part of a charge of two or three hundred 
large-size birdshot, only two of which struck the volume. The reader 
may speculate as he wishes upon the circumstances of the charge, but 
whether the man who fired it was cleaning his gun in his room, or 
encouraging someone to marry his daughter, or simply engaging in a 
little target practice, we are grateful that the full force of the charge 
did not strike the book. 

Upon the incunabula shelves of the Army Medical Library there 
stands a volume which from its date would deserve no place within 
those hallowed cases. But who among medical librarians will deny that 
to the first edition of the De Humani Corporis Fabrica, worthily char- 
acterized in the Vesalius issue of this journal as “the chief treasure of 
any medical library that owns it,” the most devoted care, equal to that 
accorded the earliest incunabulum, should be given? Precious in itself 
for text, typography, and plates, the Army’s copy is blessed with asso- 
ciations which color in tints even more golden the halo of glory which 
normally hovers around the Fabrica. It was to be expected, and certainly 
to be hoped, that in the years from 1543 to the present century 
physicians who could appreciate its worth would be numbered among 
its owners. The volume possesses three early signatures and two ex 
libris; we meet among other owners Johann Wilhelm Schlegel (1774- 
1812), son of a gynecologist and himself the author of a work on 
maternity institutions,**! and Christian Erhard Kapp (1739-1824), who 
practised in both Leipzig and Dresden and whose published works in- 
clude a number of translations from such foreign physicians as Robert 
Whytt, William Cullen, and Benjamin Bell.'** But the one physician- 
owner who probably esteemed the plates even more highly than can most 
physicians was Ludolph Christian Treviranus. This Treviranus,’** 
younger brother of Dr. Gottfried Reinhold Treviranus, was born at 
Bremen in 1779 and was graduated from Jena as doctor of medicine 
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in 1801. From that time on, as he himself said in classical vein some 
sixty years later, it was his zealous care “‘not to let life pass by as smoke 
in the breezes or as foam upon the waves.”’'** For several years he 
applied his medical knowledge as practising physician in his native 
town. From the very beginning of his training, however, he had felt 
the pull of another love, and it was to botany that he finally gave his 
larger allegiance during the years which followed, at Breslau and at 
Bonn. His greatest published work is the Physiology of Plants, which 
appeared in two volumes in 1835 and 1838. Both medicine and botany 
promoted in him a lively feeling for the beautiful; his pleasure in 
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Fig. 5. Vesalius, De Humani Corporis Fabrica. Basel: Joannes Oporinus, June 1543. 
Flyleaf. (Army Medical Library) 


artistic creations led him in particular to a special study of the history 
of wood engraving, and he published in 1855 an excellent little work 
entitled The Application of Wood Engraving to the Pictorial Repre- 
sentation of Plants. Is it difficult to conceive of the delight which he 
must have experienced as he examined the masterly initials and plates 
in his own copy of the Fabrica? Or was it even they which first 
awakened in him an appreciation of the art of wood engraving? 

During the period of Treviranus’s possession of the treasure the 
publication of Bretschneider’s mighty Corpus Reformatorum was pro- 
ceeding apace. By the year 1842 the tenth volume, containing works 
of Philipp Melanchthon, had been reached, and it is a statement in 
that volume, appended to the text of twenty-eight elegiac lines entitled 
De Consideratione Humani Corports, that links this copy of Vesalius 
firmly with Melanchthon, Treviranus, and, ultimately, the Army Medi- 
cal Library: “These verses are written in the hand of Philipp in the 
book of Andreas Vesalius of Brussels, professor in the school of medi- 
cine at Padua, De humani corporis fabrica, printed at Basel in 1543 in 
folio form, which book is now the property of Dominus Treviranus, 
professor at Breslau.”’'** 
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The twenty-eight verses, inscribed on a flyleaf prefixed to the 
volume, are still in an excellent state of preservation. The signature 
which heads them, as well as the script of the poem, is clearly Melanch- 
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thon’s (Fig. 5).’** Whether he once owned the volume, or whether a 
friend, receiving the autograph from him, thought it worthy to be 
bound with the Vesalius, we cannot tell.’*’ It is hardly necessary to 
review here Melanchthon’s career as teacher of Germany and scribe 
of the Reformation.’** The stamp of his genius remained in higher 
instruction in Germany to the present century, and in the history of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church he has a place second only to that of 
Luther. If the Magna Charta which he wrote for the church at Augs- 
burg in 1530 is his loftiest monument, it still does not overshadow the 
myriad other contributions which he made to the Protestant cause, not 
the least of which was the gift of a personality which balanced well by 
its composure and serenity the more violent nature of Luther. The need 
for such a balance Luther himself recognized when he wrote: 


I am so constituted that I must battle with gangs and devils and keep to the 
field ; therefore my books are very fiery and warlike. I have to root out stocks 
and stumps, cut away thorns and hedges, fill up mudholes, and play the part 
of the rough woodsman who needs must hew and block out the path, But 
Master Philipp comes along gently and quietly, he plants and tills, sows and 
waters with joy, according to the gifts which God has richly bestowed upon 
him.129 


The modesty implied here for Melanchthon appears again in the 
presentation-note inscribed by him on a copy of the Confession and 
Apology issued in April, 1531: “To Dominus Doctor Martin. And I 
ask that he read it and correct it.”'*® It is this modest, unassuming, 
gentle type of scholar whom Albrecht Diirer has portrayed in the 
famous engraving which was one of the artist's last works on copper 
(Fig. 6). On May 6, 1526, Melanchthon had arrived in Nuremberg 
for the opening of the new Gymnasium. There he passed almost a month 
which must have been as truly happy as any period in his life. Enter- 
tained at the St. Aegidius Convent, and honored by the most distin- 
guished citizens of the town, he found himself in a congenial atmos- 
phere of learning and friendship. The Senate received the benefit of 
his advice in appointing the faculty of the Gymnasium; Camerarius was 
made professor of Greek, Eobanus Hessus professor of Rhetoric, and 
Melanchthon adorned the inaugural ceremonies by giving a Latin 
oration in praise of learning. It was probably during this stay that 
Diirer executed the portrait, which is the best existing likeness of the 
sensitive preacher. The two had met possibly some years earlier at Pirk- 
heimer’s house; they became fast friends, and when in 1528 Melanch- 
thon received the news of Diirer’s death, he wrote sorrowfully to 
Camerarius: “I found it difficult to believe so mournful a report. I 
grieve that Germany has been deprived of such a man and such an 
artist,”"1*1 
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Of Melanchthon’s many visits to Nuremberg only one other will 
concern us here. The twenty-eight elegiac lines are dated from that city 
on the day of the conversion of Paul {January 25} 1552. Melanchthon 
had received orders to await at Nuremberg further instructions con- 
cerning his appearance at the Council of Trent. He arrived in Nurem- 
berg on January 22, and stayed once again at the St. Aegidius Convent. 
The visit was prolonged to March 10, on which date, not having 
received the anticipated instructions, he left Nuremberg and returned 
home. But the period had been profitably spent in delivering more than 
thirty public lectures and in writing a variety of pieces, and both medi- 
cine and theology have cause to be grateful for the interlude which 
allowed him to set down in orderly elegiacs his reflections on the human 
body. 

PHILIPP MELANCHTHON'S OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
HUMAN BODY 


Think not that atoms, rushing in a senseless, hurried flight 

Produced without a guiding will this world of novel form, 
The mind which shaped them, wise beyond all other intellects, 

Maintains and fashions everything in logical design. 
Nor are the traces far to seek, so bright and clear they stand, 

Revealing God the Founder well-defined on every side. 
To know the ways of numbers and their order, and to hold 

A judgment fixed immovable of righteousness and wrong, 
Such wisdom sightless atoms do not of themselves provide: 

It is instead the issue of a force which sees ahead. 
The disposition of the earth, eternal with the skies, 

The ordered movements of the stars recurring in their course, 
Bear witness that a deity intelligent and good 

Established these provisions and now holds them in control. 
Accordingly it follows that the body’s several parts 

Came not together aimlessly as if devised by chance: 
With purpose God assigned to each its own allotted task 

And ordered that man’s body be a temple to Himself.'*” 
So Holy Wisdom casts its rays within our human minds 

And sways our thoughts with light divine emitted from His word. 
Our hearts, in turn, enshrine the rule of justice, and feel pain 

When God's avenging wrath is aimed to punish sinfulness. 
The pain endures until we make atonement for the sin, 

And, blest of God, again possess the joys of endless life. 
Wherefore, as man reflects upon the marvels in himself, 

With reverence let him venerate his Maker and his Lord, 
And keep the temple undefiled, immune from any stain, 

Lest wrath divine in vengeance come and hurl it crashing down. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Incunabula are cited in the notes simply by the letter and number assigned them in 
Margaret Bingham Stillwell’s Incunabula in American Libraries; a full list of editions 
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cited is added at the end of the notes. The copy used in each case is that in the 
Army Medical Library. Where no folio number is given, the annotation occurs on 
an endpaper or a flyleaf. Translations not otherwise acknowledged are by the author. 


"H74. 

*Mr. Dundas began the study of Latin at the age of twelve at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. In later years he acquired a speaking and writing knowledge 
of it and of several modern languages. Since his retirement in 1936 he has continued 
to live in his native Washington and is at present engaged in the study of ancient 
Hebrew. 

‘As quoted in W. M. Lindsay, Palaeographia Latina 2 (1923), 24 and Florence Edler 
De Roover in James Westfall Thompson, The Mediaeval Library (Chicago, 1939), 
p. 607. 

"W. Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1871), p. 288: Explicit 
hoc totum. / infunde et da mihi potum. / Quis me non laudat. /dyabolus oculus (s/c) 
sibi claudat. 

’ Ihid., p. 292: Qui te furetur hic demonis ense secetur. /Iste sit in banno qui te 
furetur in anno, 

"Ted Robinson of the Cleveland Plain Dealer gathered together in 1938 a hundred or 
more examples of this doggerel. The three specimens here quoted are from his columns 
for April 1 and 6 of that year. 

‘A similar sentiment on a bookplate dated 1540, above a crude outline of a gallows, 
is quoted by Morris Fishbein in Ball. Soc. Med. Hist., Chicago, 2 (Mar. 1922), 304: 
“My Master’s name above you se, / Take heede therefore you steale not mee; / For if 
you doe, without delay / Your necke . . . for me shall pay. / Looke doune below and 
you shal see / The picture of the gallowstree; / Take heede therefore of thys in time, / 
Lest on this tree you highly clime.” 

*G101, f.1a, 

” A853. 

” G513, f.la. 

" GS11, f.1a. 

” MO}, f.1a. 

"M445, fla. 

" Arturo Castiglioni, A History of Medicine (New York, 1941), pp. 643-644. 

" R55, f.1b. 

 Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Arzte ... Zweite Auflage, 2 (1930) 44. 
" Frederic Boase, Modern English Biography. Truro, 2 (1897), col. 95. 

“F722: £26. 

” H468. 

” The price will be of interest for the rare book market. In the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle and Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 55 (Oct. 15, 1892), 626 the quota- 
tion for 25 pesetas is $4.75 @ $4.85. 

* Dr. Thomas §S. Cullen has graciously provided the writer with a photostat of a letter 
sent to him by Dr. Nuttall on June 17, 1932. Forty years had elapsed since Dr. 
Nuttall had made the notation on our flyleaf, but both the body of the letter and the 
signature itself reproduce faithfully the script of the flyleaf. 

“Simon Flexner and James Flexner, William Henry Welch and the Heroic Age of 
American Medicine (New York, 1941), p. 342. 

“Dr. Cullen and Dr. Simon Flexner had sailed with him earlier, on March 25, 1893. 
Acknowledgment is hereby made to Dr. Cullen for his kindness in furnishing certain 
personal reminiscences of Dr. Nuttall. 

“ Brit. Med. Journ., Oct. 21, 1905, pp. 998-1001. 

- $273, f.21b. 

” Ibid., £.62b. 

* Thid., £.261a. 

* Ihid., £.143a. 

~ C325, £.4a. 

” P722, f.185a. 

" B388, f.5b. 

“RSS, ff.15a, 40b, 73b, 74a, 76a. 
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” [bid., ff.44a, 46b, 64b, 70b. 

" Thid., £.1b. 

” Thid., £.136b. 

* M42. 

* M179. 

“R74, f.1b. 

”K14, 

“ R46, f.Ala. 

"$462, f.124a; S679, f.8b; V210, f.95a. 

“* P722, f.189a. 

"* H250. Cf. Dr. C. F. Mayer, Urologic and Cutaneous Review 40 (1936) 296-299. 
“1447, 

“Thomas Platter . . . Ein Lebensbild aus dem Jahrhundert der Reformation, heraus- 
gegeben von Horst Kohl. Zweite Auflage, R. Voigtlanders Verlag in Leipzig (Voigt- 
landers Quellenbiicher Band 21), 1912, p. 65. The writer is indebted to Dr. Torald 
Sollmann for the loan cf this aad the following volume. 

“ Felix Platter, Tagebuchblatter aus dem Jugendleben eines deutschen Arztes des 16. 
Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben von Horst Kohl. R. Voigtlinders Verlag in Leipzig 
(Voigtlinders Quellenbiicher Band 59), 1913, pp. 48-49. 

A850, f.2a. 

 B388, f.la. 

” M445, f.la. 

"S72. 

"C196, f.7b. 

™D11, f.1a. 

“193, f.la. 

* B943, f.3b. 

°° P722, f.60a. 

“ Thid., £.18b. 

" Ibid., £.24b. 

* R59, f.2a. 

” 4193, 

” P353, £.124b. 

"' $464. 

“ These annals are preserved in Jean Molanus, Les Quatorze Livres sur l’Histoire de 
la Ville de Louvain (in the Collection de Chroniques Belges), publiés d’aprés le 
manuscrit autographe, . . . par P. F. X. De Ram. Premiére Partie (Bruxelles, 1861), 
Book V, Chapters 31-33, pp. 284-293. 

 A1266. 

“This is not the famous first martyr of Britain. A priest of Naxos of the same name, 
sent into exile by the Arians, preached the Gospel in parts of Germany about Mainz 
in the fourth century. Here he was again attacked by the Arians and put to death; 
a more celebrated abbey at Mainz has preserved his memory. 

© F40, f.la. 

“ Epist. 108 in the edition of Léon Levillain (Paris, 1935), v. 2, 146. Translated in 
Thompson, op. cit., p. 97. 

“ Translated in Count de Montalembert, The Monks of the West from St. Benedict 
to St. Bernard (New York and London), 5 (1896), 143 and Geo. Haven Putnam, 
Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, 2nd ed. (New York and London), 1, 
(1896), 138. 

* Miintz and Fabre, La Bibliotheque du Vatican au xv® siécle (1887), as translated 
in John Willis Clark, The Care of Books, Reissued (Cambridge, 1909), p. 224. Miintz 
in La Bibliothéque Vatican au xvie siécle (Paris, 1886), p. 40 gives one entry which 
shows that books were not always returned by the date promised: ‘Jan. 25, 1522. ], 
Franciscus Calvus, have received frora the very reverend keepers the sixth volume of 
Philo, done in red, which I promise to return within two months, and as deposit for 
it I have left one gold ring bearing the portrait of a boy.—Returned June 6, 1522.” 
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® 1344, £.294b. 
* Corinaldo is a small town in the province of Ancona; from Leo X it received the 
designation ‘‘citta.” 
G26, ff.8b, 113b. 
* P723, £.18b. 
° $463, f.322a. 
“P7722, £.209b. 
® Aen.VII.770-773. 
™ P722, £.254a. 
" Thid., f£.79b, 81b. 
**U50, ff.2b,7a. 
 B420, f. 1a: fanciullino al suo maestro / Il mio car padre (maestro) vi commanda / 
che salario d’ardimento me diate / a cio che meglio nutrito voi siate / e che a putare 
spendere io non anda, / II maestro al fanciullino / Havesse io di Fidentio la possanza / 
lo vi farei coprir de le donzelle / Lequali sarebbon, pid di voi, belle, / Purche me 
daste di scudi abondanza, 
“ Cf. Giambattista Crovato, Camillo Scroffa e la Poesia Pedantesca (Parma, 1891), 
156 pp. Crovato’s conclusions were supplemented in the following year in an article 
of the same title by Severino Ferrari in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 19 
(1892), 304-334. 

" Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Arzte . . . Zweite Auflage, 1 (1929) 
825. 
“C81, ff.7b-8a. Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, edited 
by L. Goldscheider (London and Oxford, 1944) p. 91 points out that such lists of 
famous men and women were often made in direct imitation of Cornelius Nepos, 
Valerius Maximus, Plutarch, and other ancient writers. 
“ P722, £.22b. 
“ Thid., £.29a. 
© [hid., £.114a. 
"8 $273, f.1a. 
“ Raphael represents him in his character of art-patron. Vasari's description of the 
painting is as follows (Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 
Newly translated by Gaston DuC, De Vere. Medici Society Ltd., London, 4, 1913, 
231): “In Rome he made a picture of good size, in which he portrayed Pope Leo, 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici [on the pope's right], and Cardinal de’ Rossi [to the 
right of the picture}. In this the figures appear to be not painted, but in full relief; 
there is the pile of the velvet, with the damask of the Pope's vestments shining and 
rustling; the fur of the linings soft and natural, and the gold and silk so counter- 
feited that they do not seem to be in colour, but real gold and silk. There is an 
illuminated book of parchment which appears more real than the reality; and a 
little bell of wrought silver, which is more beautiful than words can tell. Among 
other things, also, is a ball of burnished gold on the Pope’s chair, wherein are re- 
flected, as if it were a mirror (such is its brightness), the light from the windows, 
the shoulders of the Pope, and the walls round the room. And all these things are 
executed with such diligence, that one may believe without any manner of doubt that 
no master is able, or is ever likely to be able, to do better. For this work the Pope 
was pleased to reward him very richly; and the picture is still to be seen in Florence, 
in the guardaroba of the Duke. . . .’” We have evidence of the lifelike nature of the 
painting in the story transmitted by Luigi Lanzi (The History of Painting in Italy, 
translated by Thomas Roscoe, Bohn ed., London, 1, 1847, 374) that on one occasion 
the Cardinal Datary found himself approaching it with a bull and pen and ink to 
obtain the pope's signature. 
“Henry Lemonnier, Les Guerres d’Italie. La France sous Charles VIII, Louis XII, 
et Francois I** (5.1 of Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France) (Paris, 1911), p. 125. It 
is generally supposed that the wall painting in the Raphael Rooms of the Vatican 
Palace which depicts the coronation of Charlemagne alludes to the Viterbo agreement: 
Leo III is represented with the features of Leo X, and Charlemagne with those of 
Francis I. Cf. Vasari, op. cit., p. 236. 
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Il Diario di Leone X di Paride de Grassi . . . dai volumi manoscritti degli Archivi 
Vaticani della S. Sede, con note di M. Armellini (Roma, 1884), p. 25. 

” Francesco Nitti, Leone X e la sua Politica (Florence, 1892), p. 72. Modern read- 
ers, accustomed because of the per'od 1870 to 1929 to think of the pope as a volun- 
tary prisoner in the Vatican, need not be unduly startled at Leo’s departure from his 
papal palace. The residence at Avignon during seven papacies (1305-1377) is of 
course the most familiar illustration of absence of the popes from Rome, but there 
are other instances: Pius II, for example, opened at Mantua in 1459 a congress to 
promote a crusade against the Turks and died at Ancona in 1464 on his way to 
initiate the expedition; Pius VI visited Vienna in 1782 in the hope of staying the 
social and ecclesiastical reforms undertaken by Joseph I]; and Pius VII crowned Na- 
poleon at Paris in 1804 and tarried four months in that city. Viterbo was often a 
papal residence and was the scene of five papal elections. There were involuntary 
absences also, as during the period of the Great Schism when popes fled for refuge 
to Genoa or Viterbo or Lucca, and shorter excursions, like those to the summer resi- 
dence at Castel Gandolfo which Urban VIII began in 1629, must have been frequent. 
" Op. cit., p. 26. 

“There is some disagreement in the date, perhaps because Leo spent one night at a 
suburban villa just outside the city. 

“This is possibly another reason for the pope's reluctance to go to Bologna. The 
Bentivoglio family had ruled as masters of the city from 1401 until the year 1506, 
when Julius II forced them to leave and thereby acquired from the populace the title 
of “Restorer of the Liberty of Bologna.” But the exiles none the less managed to 
maintain through their partisans in the city a certain spirit of hostility toward the 
pope (De Grassi, op. cit., p. 114, a. 34). 

“As quoted in Angelus Fabronius, Leonis X Pontificis Maximi Vita (Pisa, 1797), pp. 
281 ff. 

“Cf. Francesco Guicciardini, La Historia d’lialia (Venice, 1568), Book XII, ff.349b- 
350a. 

“ Rodolfo Lanciani, The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome (Boston and New 
York, 1906), p. 317. 

“ M63, f.158b. 

*“ F38 £.316b. We should expect the imperfect tense, “I was reading.” The chapter 
is entitled ‘De Lascivia.” 

” Artur Levinson, “Nuntiaturberichte vom Kaiserhofe Leopolds I (1657, Februar bis 
1669, Dezember),” in Archiv f. dsterr. Gesch, 103, Il. Halfte (1913), 650. 

™ Ibid., p. 652. 

" Max Dvorak, “Briefe Kaiser Leopold I an Wenzel Euseb, Herzog in Schlesien zu 
Sagan, Fiirsten von Lobkowitz 1657-1674,” in Archiv f. dsterr. Gesch. 80 (1894), 473. 
™ Levinson, Joc. cit. 

"The Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, 29 p. 378 carries a convenient account of 
Lambach based on the Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti. 

" Cf. K. T. von Heigel, “Neue Beitrige zur Charakteristik Kaiser Leopolds I,” Sitzb. 
d. k. bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Philos.-philolog. und hist. Class., 2 (1890), 
145-146. 

"" Cf. Dictionary of National Biography 6 (1921-22), 185. 

A624. 

"" H490, £.43. 

A230, £.32b. 

Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 177. 

'” P722, £.65b: Rhinocerote[m] rex lusitanie ex india / . . . portavit que{m] ego 
c{on]}trafactu[{m] vidi / auguste in aedib[us]} conradi . . . / consobrini mei, Dr. Max 
H. Fisch has been of much assistance in the interpretation of this note. The term 
“contrafactus” appears in its German form in connection with early anatomical illus- 
trations and in modern French and Italian, as in the English version “counterfeit,” 
with reference to anything imitated. Poggio Bracciolini relates in his Facetiae (Opera, 
Basileae, apud Henricum Petrum, 1538, p. 430) that he had seen at Ferrara a wooden 
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representation of a sea monster, “of a size a little longer and broader than a man,” 
which had been killed on the Dalmatian coast. 

“* P722, f.1a. 

™? Thid., £.248b. 

" Tbid., £.251b. 

* Thid., £.252a. 

™ Guida del Museo Vaticano di Scultura (Roma, 1924), p. 99. 

™ F855. 

"? Matthew 14:31. The Italian version is, “E Gest, stesa subito la mano, lo afferrd 
e gli disse: O uomo di poca fede, perché hai dubitato?”’ Professor Joseph G. Fucilla 
of Northwestern University points out that the poem contains echoes of Petrarchan 
phrasing: line 4 recalls Sonnet 284 (L’ultima, lasso!), line 5, “Qual ha gia i nervi 
e i polsi e i pensier egri,”” and line 13 Sonnet 172, line 1, “Dolci ire, dolci sdegni e 
dolci_ paci.”’ 

"SH fla. 

'” P696, f.1a. 

™ G101. 

= ore, 

M702, Copy I. 

" Cf. A630, f.1a; R209, f.la; $272; V210, f.1a. 

"* B124, Copy II. 

*'V210. 

™ A268, Copy I, f.30b; M179, ff.1-2. 

? A240, f.la; J316, f.1a. 

™ 1316, 

' For the explanation here given the writer is indebted to Superintendent David L. 
Cowles of the Scientific Identification Bureau, Cleveland Police Department, and to 
Mr. Burton Munhall of the H. P. White Company of Cleveland. 

™ A847. 

'™ Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Arzte .. . Zweite Auflage, 5 (1934) 81. 
"? Ihid., 3 (1931) 487, 

"8 Botanische Zeitung (1864) 176 and Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 38 (1894) 
588-591. 

™ Cf. Verg. Aen. V.740. 

™ Col. 610. The connection is made also in the Vesalius itself in a manuscript note 
on the flyleaf, the last part of which at least seems to have been written after 1863, in 
which year the work of Ambroise Firmin Didot there cited, Essai . . . sur l’ Histoire 
de la Gravure sur Bois, was published. 

™ Cf. in James William Richard, Philip Melanchthon, The Protestant Preceptor of 
Germany (New York and London, 1907) the facsimile, facing p. 272, of the closing 
portion of a letter written by Melanchthon in 1553. A detailed study of the script of 
Melanchthon, with numerous facsimiles, is provided in S. Leigh Sotheby, Unpublished 
Documents, Marginal Notes and Memoranda in the Autograph of Philip Melanchthon 
and of Martin Luther .. . (London, 1840). Photographs of the twenty-eight verses were 
displayed by the Medical Department of the United States Army at the International 
Exhibition held in Philadelphia in 1876. 

'‘* Melanchthon’s use of a Vesalius is attested in the dedicatory letter, dated from Wit- 
tenberg on November Ist in the very year of our eclegiacs, which is prefixed to the 
Leipzig edition of his De Anima (lohannes Rhamba, 1562, f.A™): “I have followed 
moreover the best authors, Galen, Vesalius, and Leonartus Fuchsius. . . .” A few 
lines later there is a reference to the plates of Vesalius, and he quotes the two lauda- 
tory couplets on Vesalius which were written by his close friend, the theologian Paul 
Eber. On his references to Vesalius and to medicine in general cf. Viktor Fossel, 
“Philipp Melanchthons Bezichungen zur Medizin,” in Zwanzig Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte der Medizin, Festschrift Hermann Baas (Hamburg und Leipzig, 1908), 
pp. 33-40. 

‘ Convenient biographies are Richard, op. cit 
thon, Ein Lebensbild (Berlin, 1902). 


and Georg Ellinger, Philipp Melanch- 
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'” Dr. Martin Luthers Sammtliche Schriften, herausgegeben von Dr, Joh. Georg Walch. 
Neue revidirte Stereotypausgabe (St. Louis, 1898), v. 14, col. 176. The passage oc- 
curs in Luther's preface to the German translation of the commentary which Melanch- 
thon wrote on Paul's Epistle to the Colossians. 

™ Richard, op. cit., p. 218. A similar request is contained in the dedicatory letter 
cited in note 137. 

 Epistolarum Philippi Melancthonis Libri IV, quibus . . . accesserunt Thomae Mori 
et Ludovici Vivis Epistolae (Londini, excudebant M. Flesher et R. Young, 1642), 
Epist.67, col.660. 

‘= The same concept of the body as a temple appears in Melanchthon’s Oratio de Arte 
Medica, Cf. the edition Encomia Medicinae Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Hieronymi 
Cardani, Philippi Melanchthonis (Rotterodami, sumptibus Arnoldi Leers, 1645), pp. 
130, 131. Two other orations in praise of medicine, delivered at Wittenberg, are pub- 
lished in his Contra Aristogitonem Demosthenis orationes duae . . . iam primum 
latinitate donatae (Haganoae, per lohan. Secerium, 1527), ff. gg’-hh’. 


LIST OF INCUNABULA CITED, WITH NOTE NUMBERS 


A230 Albertus Magnus, Liber aggregationis. [Speier: Johann and Conrad Hist, 
about 1483.] Note 108. 

A240 ——-—, Logica (Libri I & II). Pavia: Christophorus de Canibus [about 
1490}. Note 127. 

A268 --———, Philosophia pauperum. Brescia: Baptista Farfengus, 1493. Note 126. 

A624 Angelus, Johannes, Astrolabium. Augsburg: Erhard Ratdolt, 1488. Note 106. 

A630 Angelus de Clavasio, Summa angelica de casibus conscientiae. Nuremberg: 
Anton Koberger, 1488. Note 123. 

A847 Arculanus, Johannes, Expositio in primam fen quarti Canonis Avicennae De 
febribus. Ferrara: Andreas Belfortis, Gallus, 1489. Note 130. 

A850 Aapetiote, Petrus de, Chirurgia. Venice: Benedictus Genuensis, 1480. Note 47. 

A853 —-, — Venice: [n.pr.} 1499. Note 9. 

A1266 Ailme Canon medicinae [Latin] (Lib. I-V) (Tr.: Gerardus Cremonensis). 
Venice: Petrus Maufer, Nicolaus de Contugo et Socii, 1483. Note 63. 

B124 Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum. [Heidelberg: Printer of 
Lindelbach (Heinrich Knoblochtzer)} 1488. Note 124. 

B388 Bernardus de Gordonio, Practica. Venice: Joannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis, 
de Forlivio, for Benedictus Fontana, 1496/97. Notes 31, 48. 

B420 Beroaldus, Philippus, De felicitate. Bologna: Benedictus Hectoris, 1499. Note 
79. 

B943_ Brack, Wenceslaus, Vocabularius rerum. [Speier: Johann and Conrad Hist, 
about 1485.} Note 54. 

C81  Candidus Decembrius, De genitura hominis. [Rome: Stephan Plannck, n.d.} 
Note 82. 

C196 Carpanis, Dominicus de, De nutrienda memoria. [Naples: Epon. press, after 
16 Dec. 1476.}] Note 51. 

C325 Celsus, A. Cornelius, De medicina. Florence: Nicolaus Laurentii, Alamanus, 
1478. Note 29. 

Dil Daniel, Somnia Danielis. [Rome: Bartholomaeus Guldinbeck, about 1480.] 
Note 52. 

F38 —‘ Farinator, Matthias, Lumen animae. [Augsburg:} Anton Sorg, 1477. Note 98. 

F40 —, . [Reutlingen: Michel Greyff} 1479. Note 65. 

G26  Gaietanus de Thienis, Commentum in Aristotelem De Anima. De sensu agente. 
De sensilibus communibus et de intellectu. Venice: Bonetus Locatellus for 
Octavianus Scotus, 1492. Note 71. 

G101 Gazius, Antonius, Corona florida medicinae. Venice: Joannes and Gregorius 
de Gregoriis, de Forlivio, 1491. Notes 8, 120. 

G511 Guido de Cauliaco, Chirurgia. Venice: Simon de Luere, for Andreas Torresanus, 
1499. Note 11. 
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H74 
H250 


H468 


H490 
yi93 


J316 


J447 
K14 


L344 
M42 


M63 
M179 
M445 
M702 
P353 
P696 
P722 


P723 
P855 


R46 
R55 


R59 
R74 


R209 
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———, Chirurgia parva. [Lyons:] Vincentius de Portonariis de Tridino de 
Monteferrato [n.d.} Note 10. 

Haly, Abbas, Liber medicinae. Venice: Bernardinus Rizus, Novariensis, for 
Johannes de Nigro, 1492. Note 118. 

Hermes Trismegistus, De potestate et sapientia Dei (Tr.: Marsilius Ficinus). 
Venice: Damianus de Mediolano, de Gorgonzola, 1493. Note 1. 

Hippocrates, Aphorismi, [Nuremberg: Caspar Hochfeder, after 5 Apr. 1496.] 
Note 43. 

Hugo Senensis, Expositio super Aphorismos Hippocratis et Galeni commentum. 
Ferrara: Laurentius de Rubeis, de Valentia, and Andreas de Grassis, de 
Castronovo, 1493. Note 19. 

Hyginus, C. Julius, Von den zwélf Zeichen [German]. Augsburg: Erhard 
Ratdolt, 1491. Note 107. 

Jamblichus, De mysteriis Aegyptiorum, Chaldaeorum, Assyriorum (Tr.: Mar- 
silius Ficinus). Venice: Aldus Manutius, Romanus, 1497. Notes 53, 59. 

Johannes de Janduno, Quaestiones in libros Physicorum Aristotelis. Venice: 
Hieronymus de Sanctis, and Johannes Lucilius Santritter, for Petrus Benzon 
and Petrus Plasiis, 1488. Notes 127, 128. 

Jung, Ambrosius, Tractatus de pestilentia ex diversis auctoribus aggregatus. 
Augsburg: Johann Schénsperger, 1494. Note 44. 

Ketham, Johannes de, Fasciculus medicinae. Venice: Joannes and Gregorius de 
Gregoriis, de Foslivie, 1500/01. Note 39. 

Lullus, Raymundus, Arbor scientiae. Barcelona: Pedro Posa, 1482. Note 69. 

Magninus Mediolanensis, Regimen sanitatis. Paris: Ulrich Gering, 1483/84. 
Note 36. 

Maimonides, Moses, Aphorismi secundum doctrinam Galeni, Bologna: Fran- 
ciscus (Plato) de Benedictis, for Benedictus Hectoris, 1489. Notes 12, 97. 
Manliis, Johannes Jacobus de, Luminare maius super Mesue Antidotarium et 

Practica. Pavia: Antonius de Carcano, 1494. Notes 37, 126. 

Mesue, Johannes, Opera medicinalia. Venice: Bonetus Locatellus for Octavianus 
Scotus, 1495. Notes 13, 49. 

Montagnana, Bartholomaeus, Consilia medica. [Venice:] Bonetus Locatellus, for 
Octavianus Scotus, 1497. Note 122. 

Petrarca, Francesco, Epistolae familiares. Venice: Joannes and Gregorius de 
Gregoriis, de Forlivio, 1492. Note 60. 

Platina, Bartholomaeus, De honesta voluptate et valetudine. Bologna: Joannes 
Antonius, de Benedictis, 1499. Note 119. 

Plinius Secundus, "Er naturalis. Parma: Andreas Portilia, 1481. Notes 
18, 30, 42, 55, 56, 74, 76, 77, 83, 84, 85, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114. 

-, ) Poien: feonsiien de Novimagio, 1483. Note 72. 

Porcastris, Sigismundus de, De restauratione humidi. Venice: Peregrinus de 
Pasqualibus, 1490. Note 116. 

Regimen Sanitatis [German] Ulm: Conrad Dinckmut, 1482. Note 40. 
Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum (Comm: Arnoldus de Villa Nova). [Louvain: 
ane de Paderborn (Westphalia) about 1480.] Notes 15, 32, 33, 34, 35. 

——. Paris: Felix Baligault, 1493. Note 58. 

———. (Corr: Doctores Montispessulani regentes, 1480) ‘Strassburg: 29 Dec. 
1491’ [7.e., Venice: Bernardinus Benalius, 1500}. Note 38. 

Rodericus Zamorensis, Speculum vitae humanae, Augsburg: Giinther Zainer, 
1471. Note 123. 

Savonarola, Michael, Practica medicinae. Venice: Andreas de Bonetis, 1486. 
Notes 50, 123. 

- —— — Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for Octavianus Scotus, 1497. 
‘Moses 25, 26, 27, 28, 86. 

Schedel, Hartmann, Liber chronicarum. Nuremberg: Anton Koberger, 1493. 
Note 121. 
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Silvaticus, Matthaeus, Liber pandectarum medicinae. Venice: Johannes de 


Colonia and Johannes Manthen, 1480. Note 41. 
——, Vicenza: Hermannus Liechtenstein (Levilapis) [1480]. Note 


73. 

—_—, ——-—. [Strassburg: The R-Printer (Adolf Rusch), about 1480.] 

Note 61. 

Steber, Bartholomaeus, A malafranczos morbo Gallorum praeservatio ac cura. 
Vienna: Jo{[hann} W[{interburg} [1497-98]. Note 41. 

Ulsenius, Theodoricus, Hymnus de Sancto Judoco. [Deventer: Richardus 
Pafraet, about 1500.} Note 78. 

Versehung von Leib, Seele, Ehre und Gut. Nuremberg: [Peter Wagner, 
14}89. Notes 41, 123, 125. 
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John Hunter’s Letters 


By WILLIAM RICHARD LEFANU, Librarian, Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, London W.C.2 


EVER ask me what I have said or what I have written, but if 
N you will ask me what my-present opinions are, I will tell you,” 
John Hunter once said to a pupil. Some of Hunter’s ‘present 
opinions,’ the current thoughts which he wrote down with no inten- 
tion of publishing, can still be read in his letters. But his letters have 
to be looked for in a number of biographies and other books. 

When Hunter died in October 1793 he had published only a frac- 
tion of his work. One book which was ready for publication, A Treatise 
on the Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-shot Wounds, was edited the next 
year by Everard Home, the brother-in-law who for nine years had been 
his private assistant. It is well-known that Home kept Hunter’s other 
manuscripts for thirty years and then burnt them in 1823. The little 
that Home allowed to survive was garnered by William Clift and Rich- 
ard Owen and published piecemeal between 1830 and 1861, chiefly 
in the Catalogues of the Hunterian Museum at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Besides these papers of his own, many of Hunter's pupils 
had kept notes of his lectures, from which two versions of the Lec- 
tures on Surgery were published in 1833 and 1835. About the same 
time Hunter's letters began to be generally known. 

For the last twenty years of his life Hunter corresponded regularly 
with Edward Jenner, his favourite pupil, who had gone back to a 
country practice in Gloucestershire, and was not brought to London 
again by his discovery of vaccination till several years after Hunter's 
death. Jenner kept Hunter's letters carefully, and when he died in 1823, 
thirty years after Hunter, his friend John Baron made good use of them 
in the first volume of his Life of Edward Jenner, published in 1827. 
Baron too was a country practitioner in Gloucestershire, and he recalled 
how Jenner had often shown him the letters when speaking of his 
affection and admiration for “the dear man” John Hunter. Baron seems 
to have restored the letters to the Jenner family, all except one, still 
unpublished—that of 12 August 1793—-which he only mentioned in 
the Life as Hunter's last letter to Jenner. It was found ‘in Dr Baron’s 
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cupboard’ by Miss Baillie, Hunter’s great-niece, whose father Matthew 
Baillie had retired from the leading practice in London to Gloucester- 
shire where no doubt they came to know Baron. When a few years later 
Drewry Ottley was writing the ‘‘official” life of Hunter for the Works 
of Hunter published in 1835, he too had access to these letters and 
reprinted many that Baron had already published with some that Baron 
left out and more from other sources. Altogether Ottley printed fifty- 
two letters, of which forty-two are among the fifty-three printed by Paget 
in 1897; these remain the two largest collections of Hunter's letters in 
print. 

In one of his letters Hunter wrote to Jenner ‘Am I to refer to your 
letters?” and in another “I have all your letters before me,” so that 
he seems to have kept the letters which Jenner wrote to him, but they 
had already disappeared when Baron was writing his Life of Jenner. 
Possibly they were destroyed when Hunter died, or perhaps Home 
burnt them with Hunter’s own papers. 

Some of the letters printed by Baron and Ottley are not now known 
except from their books, and both men unfortunately shared the early 
nineteenth-century habit of “correcting” punctuation and spelling. Hun- 
ter did not trouble to date his private letters precisely, but there is no 
reason to quarrel with Ottley’s arrangement of them in general. One of 
Jenner's nieces sold a large number of the letters to Sir James Paget, 
who presented them to the Royal College of Surgeons in 1877; Paget 
was the leading surgeon of the day and had made the catalogue of 
Hunter's pathological collections. His son Stephen Paget knew these 
autographs, but seems to have followed Ottley’s text when reprinting 
the letters in his deservedly well-known life of Hunter, published in 
1897. Stephen Paget also printed other letters of John Hunter's, in- 
cluding his early letters to his brother William from the Hunter-Baillie 
family collection, which is now at the Royal College of Surgeons. Other 
letters have been printed from time to time, and the manuscripts of 
several unpublished letters have been reported. 

John Hunter had a very large correspondence. Clift, who was his 
secretary in 1792-93, records that there must have been three or four 
thousand letters in that year. Besides the personal letters to friends, 
which Hunter wrote in his clear, strong hand, there were letters of pro- 
fessional advice to former pupils in the country, letters of patronage 
in his capacity as Surgeon General and Inspector General of Hospitals 
to the Army, testimonials, business letters, appointments, and perhaps 
most important to him letters seeking information or specimens for 
his scientific work and museum. Much of all this was dictated to one 
or another of Hunter's assistants and merely signed by Hunter; but 
Everard Home, whose hand was singularly like Hunter’s own, wrote out 
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the more important wholly, including the signature ‘John Hunter’’; there 
was also a special secretary for Army business. By a caprice of fortune 
the letter chosen as a sample of Hunter’s hand for reproduction in the 
1835 Works was one of those written for him by Home. 

It is disappointing in view of the volume of Hunter's correspondence 
that few more than one hundred letters are now known. Half of these 
however are the famous letters to Jenner, which Stephen Paget said 
‘“‘we seem to read over Jenner’s shoulder.” Absolutely informal—they 
begin ‘Dear Jenner’ and end ‘Ever yours John Hunter’—they bring 
John Hunter to life as no other record can. 

The list which follows records all letters now known to me, indicat- 
ing both manuscript and printed sources. Besides acting as a guide to 
letters in print, I hope it will attract attention to other Hunter letters, 
and bring to light the lost autographs, perhaps, and others still un- 
known. 


JOHN HUNTER 


Chronological list of letters 
The references in column 4 are to page numbers 


Printed text 


Paget 72; Peachey 260 
Paget 75; Peachey 261 
Med. Times & Gaz., Lond. 
1867, 1, 515 
Paget 76; Peachey 262 
Med. Times & Gaz., Lond. 
1867, 1, 516; Ann. M. 
Hist. 1936, n.s. 8, 562 
Paget 77; Peachey 263 
Paget 78; Peachey 264 


Manuscript 


RCS 
RCS 


To whom written 
William Hunter 
William Hunter 
{William Hunter} 


Date 

11 July 1761 
28 Sept. 1761 
23 March 1762 


RCS 
F. L. 


William Hunter 
William Hunter 


12 April 1762 


28 May 1762 Pleadwell 


William Hunter 
William Hunter 
Lord Loudoun 
Lord Loudoun 
Lord Loudoun 


6 June 1762 

25 July 1762 
{14 Sept. 1762] 
7 Oct. 1762 


28 Oct 1762 Fenwick Beekman Ann. M. Hist. 1936, n.s. 8, 
292 

RCS Paget 80; Peachey 265 

RCS 

Fenwick Beekman Ann. M. Hist. 1936, n.s. 8, 


294 


William Hunter 
Lord Loudoun 
Hugh Smyth 


16 Nov. 1762 
17 Nov. 1762 
13 Feb. 1763 


[28 March 1763} 
{21 July 1771] 
{Before 1774] 
{13 June 1773} 


[15 June 1773] 


2 May 1774 
24 May [1775] 


2 August [1775] 


23 Nov. 
{1775 ? } 


1775 


Colonel Cosnan 
William Hunter 
? ] 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Charles Hinchley 


Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 


James Baillie 
Edward Jenner 


RCS 
RCS 


RCS 
RCS 


RCS 
G. Grey Turner 


RCS 


Paget 93; Peachey 154 

Ottley 52 

Baron 28; 
Paget 122 

Baron 29; Ottley 46; Paget 
123 

Bailey 1893, 14 

Baron 32; Ottley 55; Paget 
125; Peachey 160 

Baron 23; Ottley 56; Paget 
126 

Paget 119 

Baron 31; Ottley 58; Paget 
126 


Ottley 37; 
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Date 
{10 Jan. 1776] 


{22 Jan. ? 1776] 
{c. Jan. 1776 ?] 


{c. Jan. 1776 ?} 


[12 Apr. 1777 ?] 
[16 Apr. 1777 ?] 


11 May 1777 
6 July 1777 


6 Aug. 1777 
18 [Aug. 1777] 


6 Nov. 1777 


23 Nov. [? 1777] 
17 Dec. [? 1777] 


29 Mar. 1778 
[ca. 1778] 


{ca, 1778] 


30 Aug. [? 1778] 


25 Sept. 1778 


30 Oct. [? 1778] 


9 Nov. 1778 


21 Nov. [1778] 
16 Jan. 1779 


{? winter 1778-79] 


28 April [1779] 
8 Nov. 1779 


[Before 1780] 


17 Feb. 1780 


4 Mar. [? 1781] 
25 July 1781 
1781 

12 Mar. 1783 
[14 Nov. ? 1783] 


[ca. 1783] 
[ca. 1783] 


{15 Dec. ? 1783] 
{? 1783 or 1784] 


26 Jan. [? 1784] 


WILLIAM R. LEFANU 


To whom written 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


William Hunter 


President, Royal 
Society 
Edward Jenner 
Sir Joseph Banks 
Sir Joseph Banks 


William Hamilton 


Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 


Manuscript 
RCS 


RCS 
RCS 
RCS 
RCS 
RCS 
RCS 


RCS 


RCS 


RCS 


Cambridge, Anat- 


omy school 
RCS 
RCS 


RCS 
RCS 


Printed text 


Ottley 58; Paget 127 

Ottley 59; Paget 128 

Baron 34; Ottley 59; Paget 
129 

Baron 30; Ottley 60; Paget 
130 

Ottley 61; Paget 131 

Ottley 61; Paget 132 

Baron 36; Ottley 62; Paget 
132 

Baron 37; Ottley 63; Paget 
133 

Ottley 64; Paget 135 

Baron 40; Ottley 65; Paget 
135 

Ottley 66; Paget 136 

Ottley 66; Paget 136 

Ottley 67; Paget 137 

Baron 42; Ottley 67; Paget 
138 

Baron 34; Ottley 69; Paget 
139 

Ottley 69; Paget 140 

Ottley 70; Paget 141 

Baron 51; Ottley 70; Paget 
141 

Paget 146 

Baron 54; Ottley 71; Paget 
142 

Baron 44 

Baron 55; Ottley 74; Paget 
143 

Baron 55; Ottley 75; Paget 
144 

Baron 47 

Baron 56; Ottley 76; Paget 
145 

Wardrop§ xix; 
390 

Ottley 78; Paget 73; Peach- 
ey 269 

Ottley 81; Paget 145 

Ottley 83 

Ottley 84 


Garrison 


Ottley 86; Paget 164; Cam- 
bridge Univ. Med. Soc. 
Mag. 1935, 12, 80-81 
facsimile. 

Baron 66; Ottley 88 

Ottley 89; Paget 163 
(part) 

Ottley 90; Paget 164 

Baron 69; Ottley 90; 
Crookshank 128; Paget 
165 

Ottley 91; Paget 166 





Date 


24 Feb. 1784 
29 May [? 1784] 
{? 1785] 


22 Apr. [? 1785] 


2 July 1786 
14 Aug. 1786 


7 Sept. [? 1786] 
[? 1786] 

[26 April ? 1787] 
1787 

31 May [1787] 

31 Oct. 1787 
May 1788 


13 July 1788 
{? 1788} 
7 Aug. 1788 


18 Aug. 1788 
{29 Jan.}] 1789 
{1789} 

26 Feb. [1789] 
14 Feb. 1790 
14 Aug. 1790 
8 Dec. 1790 


[ca. 1791] 
7 June 1791 


10 Dec. 1791 
2 Feb. 1792 


16 Mar. 1792 
9 July 1792 


11 July 1792 
15 Jan. 1793 
26 Jan. 1793 
8 Feb. 1793 

27 Feb. 1793 
14 June 1793 
12 Aug. 1793 


23 Sept. 1793 


[1786-1793] 


To whom written 


JOHN HUNTER’S LETTERS 


Peter Barbutt 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 


Edward Jenner 


William Hamilton 
Corporation of 
Surgeons 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Sir Joseph Banks 
Robert Adam 
James Johnstone 
Edward Jenner 


Sir Joseph Banks 
Sir Joseph Banks 
Philip Jones 


William Hamilton 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Lord Auckland 
RCS Ireland 


Edward Jenner 
Edward Jenner 
Lord Townshend 


Edward Jenner 
Sir Joseph Banks 


John Pugh 

Gunning, Walker 
and Keate 

Gunning, Walker 
and Keate 

ee Age 

Sir George Yonge 

Gunning, Walker 
and Keate 

Gunning, Walker 
and Keate 

Chairman, St. 
George's Hospital 

Edward Jenner 


Robert Douglas 


Manuscript 


RCS 
RCS 
RCS 


RCS 
RCS 


RCS 
RCS 


G. Grey Turner 
RCS 


B. Halliday 
B. Halliday 


RCS 
RCS 


RSM 
RCSI 


Cushing, Yale 


St. George’s 
Hosp., Lond. 
Power 


G. Grey Turner 
RCS 


Hawkins 
RCS 
RCS 


OFFICIAL LETTERS 


Army Medical 
Board 


PRO 


Printed text 


_ Ottley 92; Paget 167 


Baron 64; Ottley 94; Paget 
167 

Baron 65; Ottley 94; Paget 
171 


Med. Times & Gaz., Lond. 
1870, 1, 113; Bailey 
1889, 6-7 

Ottley 103; Paget 175 

Ottley 103; Paget 175 

Ottley 104 

Ottley 105; Merriman 4 

Ottley, facsimile facing 1 

Bailey 1893, 13 

Baron 78; Ottley 110; 
Paget 181 


Lithographed copies: RCS, 
NYAM, etc. 


Ottley 116; Paget 185 

Ottley 117 

Ottley 117 

Med. Times & Gaz., Lond. 
1870, 1, 113; Peachey 
191 

Baron 98; Ottley 118 

Baron 103 

Tr. & Stud. Coll. Physicians 
Philadelphia 1940, 8, 
153; Maggs (in part) 

Baron 103 

Ottley 122; New England 
J. Med. 1929, 200, 821 

Pugh 

Peachey 272 


Lancet 1924, 2, 407 
Paget 147 


Ottley 128; 
Peachey 205 

Med. Times & Gaz., Lond. 
1869, 2, 728 

Lancet 1888, 2, 643; Paget 
217; Peachey 214 

Baron 104 (reference 
only) 


Paget 203; 
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UNDATED LETTERS 


[Before 1780] {? William Med. Times & Gaz., Lond. 
Hunter] 1867, 1, 516 
Mr. Brown RCS Bailey 1893, 14 (reference 
only) 
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The Rare Book Collection in the Medical 
Library: Notes on Its Contents, 
Care and Treatment 


By GERTRUDE L. ANNAN 
(From the Library, New York Academy of Medicine) 


COLLECTION of rare books and histories in the medical library of 

the future is already posing problems in the minds of librarians 

looking forward to the days of expansion that are sure to come. 
What shall such a collection include? How shall it be housed? What 
special treatment is required? These are perhaps the most frequent 
questions to be considered. 


CONTENTS 


Division by date. The first question is the most debatable, and each 
librarian must find the answer to his particular problem. Much depends 
upon the size of the library. The proposed division of the Army Medical 
Library allocates all material before 1801 to the Rare Book section. Of 
the remaining works the modern literature from 1920 on is separated 
from the material published between 1801 and 1920. A small library 
might well prefer to have only two sections. In that case a date later 
than 1800 would be advisable. While most nineteenth century material 
does not come under the heading of “rare books,’’ neither can it be con- 
sidered modern. Books of that century are old, if not rare, are used 
little in comparison with more recent publications, and their segregation 
would empty convenient shelves for works more frequently consulted. 
The years 1875, 1880 and 1900 have been suggested as dates of division, 
and it matters little which date is chosen, for each covers the Civil War 
literature, the ether material and most of the early publications of the 
west. The American imprints inventory of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration determined upon 1876 as a termination date, except for a very 
few states in the far west. The year 1880, proposed by Mr. William D. 
Postell, is a milestone in medicine—the date of publication of the first 
volume of the Index-catalogue. The century mark is always convenient, 
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and has the advantage of serving permanently as a line of demarcation, 
which may not be true of the other dates in years hence. 

Serials. Works useful in an historical collection comprise a wide 
variety of material. First are all printed volumes published prior to the 
date of division. Among this first group are the serials which were printed 
in those years. It is unfortunate that in a division by date many of the sets 
must be divided, but although this is inconvenient, there is little difficulty 
in remembering the date of division. There is one advantage in this 
separation. If serials are not so divided, there is always the problem of the 
preservation of individual volumes of a set, volumes which are for some 
reason of particular value or rarity. The Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, vol. 34-5, 1846-7, containing the first ether articles may be cited as an 
example. Such a volume should certainly be shelved with the Rare 
Books, and if all volumes before 1875 are in the Rare Book section, 
there is no necessity of removing vol. 34-5 from its fellows for its safe 
keeping. It is far easier to recall that all volumes before a certain 
date are in the older section than to recollect the segregation of an 
individual volume. 

Volumes outside the date limit. Exceptions must be made for some 
volumes which do not come within the date limit, as there are a number 
of late nineteenth century and early twentieth century items that should 
be kept in the Rare Book section for various reasons. The Roentgen 
reprints, for instance, are scarce and valuable. The reproductions of the 
Leonardo da Vinci drawings are costly. The first two volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Charaka Club are out of print, and when on occa- 
sion they are offered for sale bring a high price. One book may be of 
value because it has marginal notes in the author’s hand. Another may 
have to be locked up because of its confidential nature, and still another 
must not be left on open shelves because it has been recalled by the 
publishers or because it is threatened with destruction at the hands of 
individuals interested in preventing its survival. Such volumes might 
well be kept with the older books, even though they are outside the 
category of Rare Books. The problem of determining which volumes 
should be taken from the open shelves is a difficult one, partly because 
there are sometimes differences of opinion. This is particularly true of 
items which are locked up for reasons other than financial value. In 
many cases the librarian must rely upon the suggestions of others, or 
upon information supplied by others. And at times the librarian after 
following such advice and putting a book in a restricted section may 
find copies of it frequently offered for sale at low prices. Yet it is 
safer to act upon suggestions than to neglect them and be responsible 
for the loss of a work which cannot be replaced. For financial values 
the librarian must depend upon auction records and booksellers’ cata- 
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logues, even though there is often a wide variation among the prices 
of different dealers. A volume whose price averages around $50 should 
certainly be locked up unless it is a modern scientific work in great 
demand. 

Manuscripts. Manuscripts, too, belong in the Rare Book section, 
manuscripts old and new. Both recent and contemporary manuscript 
material is unique and should be preserved as carefully as that of older 
times. Autograph letters, documents, lecture notes, minutes of meetings, 
provide valuable historical and biographical data. If they are not cared 
for in a library, they may not survive at all. The librarian should beg 
for them, asking that they be deposited in the library if not given 
outright, stressing the material of local interest which may lie hidden 
in the dust of attics or packed away in old trunks. The necessity of 
placing in the library minutes of meetings of local medical societies 
becomes apparent at the sight of gaps in the records of many organiza- 
tions. If the latest volumes are added year after year, loss at the hands 
of absent-minded secretaries can be avoided. The librarian should not 
only persuade the local organizations to deposit their records in the 
library, but should also remind their secretaries each year to add the 
current material. 

Ephemera. Another group of importance and interest includes the 
ephemera which serve as valuable records to the historian. No library 
should ignore any material of local significance. Hospital reports, cata- 
logues of medical schools, announcements, directories, programs, di- 
plomas, emanating from the locality of the library, should be preserved, 
no matter how little space is available. Whether printed, mimeographed 
or handwritten, such items should be begged if not bought and cared 
for as well as possible. The librarian. may be sure that gratitude for his 
pains will be felt by men of the future, if no appreciation is shown 
today, for his foresight may preserve for posterity the only surviving 
records of material seemingly unimportant now but of great significance 
to the historian of tomorrow. The librarian must make every effort to 
complete the files of any publications of local medical institutions and 
organizations. They are of great value to the historian who naturally 
assumes that the local library has the most complete collection. The his- 
torian wishing to know the contributions of hospitals in the Civil War 
will turn to hospital reports for that information, or searching for know]- 
edge of the development of medical education, will find in catalogues of 
medical schools the courses offered to students and perhaps the sub- 
jects of the students’ dissertations. The biographer will discover clues 
to follow in those same catalogues or in programs of societies. Even 
the handbills of charlatans and advertisements of patent medicines help 
round out the picture of medical history. Since only a small percentage 
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of ephemera survives, the librarian must endeavour to add to the hold- 
ings of the library whenever possible. It would be advisable to shelve 
all but the last fifty years or so with the Rare Books so that they 
will be properly cared for and preserved. Many items of the nineteenth 
century are scarce and difficult to find, but they occasionally turn up 
in unexpected places. Dr. Emmet F. Horine describes such an instance 
in his delightful article, ‘A collector goes to the race track bookishly 
inclined.”* Twentieth century material will be equally scarce if neglected 
by librarians, to the loss of the historian of the future. 

Histories. Histories obviously are essential in a Rare Book section. 
Isolation of rare volumes succeeds in creating the atmosphere of a 
museum, a show room where handsome volumes are displayed, rather 
than a workroom where the historian has at hand the various types of 
material useful to him. Histories of medicine, periodicals devoted to 
that subject, histories of science other than medical, and local non- 
medical histories, should be supplemented by published colonial and 
state documents of earlier periods, for often these contain entries con- 
cerning medicine or medical men that are not available elsewhere. 
Bibliographies, biographical dictionaries, and individual biographies 
of men of the past should be at hand, necessary tools of the historian. 
Facsimiles, later editions of earlier works, often with invaluable an- 
notations, must be available, for the scholar needs these texts to com- 
pare with those in the original. Pamphlets and reprints, too, should 
not be neglected. Historical and biographical articles do not become 
out of date, and monographs, cuttings and reprints from non-medical 
sources, newspaper clippings, and reprints of important articles even 
though possessed by the library in their original form, are always useful. 
Other helpful sources are catalogues of second-hand book dealers, old 
medical directories, and catalogues of alumni of colleges and universities. 
The first serves bibliography by frequently providing careful annota- 
tions as well as indicating prices. The second may offer a host of 
information on hospitals, schools, associations. The third should be 
consulted for obscure individuals who may not be recorded in other 
works of reference. 

Portraits. Much has been written of a portrait collection in a medical 
library, and it might seem advisable to house it in or near the histori- 
cal section, particularly in a library where the recent literature is 
separated from the older material. Surely the use of a portrait collec- 
tion is more akin to historical work with its emphasis on biography than 
to current medical practice. Furthermore, a catalogue of portraits appear- 
ing in books and journals serves as a primary source of biographical 
research, for many of the portraits are accompanied by obituaries or 


* Filson Club History Quarterly, 18: 203, 1944. 
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biographical sketches. If such questions are answered by the staff of the 
historical library, the convenience of having the portraits and portrait 
catalogue as a part of that section or adjacent to it is well apparent. 

Illustrations. Although no stress is needed as to the advisability of 
having a portrait collection in a medical library, the growing cry for 
medical illustrations necessitates some response. Not only does the 
medical historian wish illustrations for his articles and books, but the 
layman’s interest in things medical has brought about a constant de- 
mand from many sources. Artists, advertising companies, drug com- 
panies, art departments of magazines, the movies, the radio, the theatre, 
all clamor for medical pictures, old or new. Some are easily satisfied. 
Others insist upon accuracy of period and place. The librarian is asked 
to supply a picture showing the type of illumination employed in an 
operating room at a certain date, or perhaps the costume of a physician 
calling on a patient, not only in a specific period, but in a particular 
locality. Other requests may range from an illustration of the instru- 
ment used for a surgical procedure by a surgeon accompanying a covered 
wagon train, to a representation of the use of a particular drug in medi- 
aeval therapeutics. As in the case of portraits, most illustrations appear 
in books, monographs, serials, etc., and may be indexed by subject in 
a separate file, but the wise librarian will make sure that illustrations 
published in lay journals, or in house organs of commercial companies, 
or in advertisements, will be clipped and filed. This will be a boon, not 
only to the librarian of the future, but also to the librarian of today 
who can spend his time more profitably in other research. 

Photographic reproductions. Another important phase of Rare Book 
work today is that afforded by the photographic processes. Photostats, 
microfilms and lantern slides will more and more play prominent roles 
in the study of history, since by this means material is provided which 
would not be otherwise available. Some of the manuscripts destroyed 
in the war in Europe will be known to future generations only through 
such copies made for the use of scholars and preserved in this country. 
Early texts made available by such means may be borrowed through 
interlibrary loan, saving the historian’s time and money. The useful- 
ness of photographic reproductions needs no elaboration, but its value 
in historical work should not be underestimated. 


HOUSING OF RARE BOOKS 


The Librarian fortunate enough to be planning to expand his 
quarters will find ample information about the housing and physical 
care of old and valuable books, for much has been written on the 
subject by experts, and a medical collection requires no different care. 
A few pleas may be made, however, from the point of view of the staff. 
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First, that both locked cases and open shelves be housed together. This 
aids the historian who likes to run his eyes over the volumes on the 
open shelves and select what he wishes, while he has at hand the older 
literature provided by the librarian. It helps the staff who cannot leave 
valuable books in the hands of unknown readers while he departs to 
another room to find later material. Secondly, let no architect design 
shelves so that the staff take their lives in their hands as they teeter 
high upon ladders while fumbling for a particular tiny volume on a top 
shelf. This is especially true in a collection of older volumes, many 
of which are small sixteenmos or slim octavos which have a remarkable 
tendency to slip out of one’s grasp or to leap to the back of the shelf. 
Often other books on the shelf persist in falling over upon each other, 
and the librarian is forced to use both hands while trying to balance 
on a slippery ladder with no free hand to use to steady himself. Further- 
more, since old bindings should not be desecrated by shelf markings, the 
librarian may have to open several books before finding the right one. 
All that is trying when tottering in mid air. And if ladders are used 
which run on rails, the architect should be persuaded to curb his love 
of perfection and have the rail run the full length of the wall, not 
interrupted here and there to add to the beauty of the room and to 
the difficulties of the librarian who must lift the heavy ladder from 
rail to rail. Architects should be warned, too, of the whims of librarians 
who prefer that book shelves and catalogue trays should not be made 
in varying sizes. And he should be consulted concerning the devices 
he plans to use to support the shelves, so that when it is necessary 
to move shelves, it will be possible to do so with comparative ease. 
Some contrivances seem practical enough until the librarian tries to 
remove them and finds they can only be budged by pounding with a 
hammer. These complaints are not necessarily confined to the historical 
library, but they are of particular importance there, for both architects 
and other planners of such a library are prone to favor a proper medi- 
eval setting, with little thought of practical arrangements. This dedica- 
tion to beauty pursues the librarian down the years, for if convenience 
dictates the moving of a piece of furniture or the addition of needed 
equipment, he may be met with a gasp of horror at the thought of the 
architect’s displeasure. 

Another plea that should be heartily endorsed is that made by Dr. 
Robert M. Stecher in his article, “Let there be light.’’? In no part of a 
library is it more necessary to have adequate lighting than in the section 
devoted to old books. The fine print, the old, unfamiliar type faces, the 
Latin contractions, the handwriting in medieval, and often equally in 
modern, manuscripts are not easy on the eyes under the best conditions, 


* Bull. M. Library A, 33:220, 1945. 
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but are nearly blinding under the poor lighting that exists in many 
libraries. It is more difficult, also, to locate the older volumes on the 
shelves, and unless the librarian carries with him a flashlight, both his 
time and eyesight are foolishly expended. The librarian, too, who 
catalogues the old material should have excellent lighting equipment. 
A visit to a library (not a medical library) some years ago showed a 
handsome, airy, well lighted reading room for the students, while the 
library staff was scattered in oases in the unventilated stacks, where in 
each, three desks were grouped together in a small space illuminated 
by a single, unshaded bulb. This is indeed an extreme case, but there 
are many recently erected library buildings where the staff works under 
poor light, with bad ventilation, with some shivering from cold drafts 
in the center of the room, while others near radiators long for cool 
air. Medical libraries should certanly lead the way in providing healthful 
quarters for the staff. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT 


Special treatment for rare material should be emphasized, for it is 
particularly important that it should not be mistreated, as has often been 
done in the past. The chief problems are equipment, binding and repair, 
and marking volumes for shelves. 

Equipment. Bound volumes except for large atlases may of course be 
housed on shelves just as modern books are, but protected by grills or 
glass doors. Atlases, often the bane of medical librarians, should have 
cases provided for them in. which they may be kept flat. They are fre- 
quently too large to be accommodated on library shelves, and it is 
advisable that such volumes should not be left standing. These cases 
may be provided with large drawers which would serve as depositories 
of other oversized unbound material, such as diplomas, portraits, broad- 
sides, or manuscripts. They are handily kept in stiff folders made to fit 
the drawers. Other unbound printed material of rarity or value should 
be either cased or bound and put upon the shelves, whether it consists 
of two pages or two hundred. As for manuscripts, other treatment may 
be recommended. Collections of loose material may be filed in stiff 
folders and laid flat in flat pamphlet boxes and then shelved, Folders 
are suggested instead of envelopes as the use of the latter causes wear 
and tear upon removal or replacement of the manuscript. Single auto- 
graph letters may be cared for the same way, but if shelf space is lacking, 
they may be placed inside envelopes which have been glued inside stiff 
pamphlet binders and filed in legal size filing cabinets. Care must be 
taken that the letters so arranged are smaller than the envelopes, so 
that they will easily slide in and out without handling. Fragile leaves are 
made safely available by inserting them in cellophane envelopes where 
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they can be read easily on both sides without removing. For further 
information on the care of manuscripts see the pamphlet published by 
the Library of Congress, Notes on the care, cataloguing, calendaring, and 
arranging of manuscripts, 3. ed. Washington, D.C., 1934. 

Exhibition cases are of course important in a Rare Book Collection, 
and the type of case selected necessarily depends upon the available 
facilities. If there is sufficient wall space, tall glass cases with shelves 
offer more and better means of display than the flat cases ordinarily used. 
In the tall cases books can stand open on the shelves, closely viewed 
by the reader and saved from the spine cracking practice of leaving 
them opened wide and lying flat. Letters, broadsides and other unbound 
matter can always be propped upon reading stands or improvised racks. 

Binding and repair. There is one “don’t” concerning binding and 
repair that is by far the most important advice to any curator of old 
books. Don’t under any circumstances entrust your books for binding or 
repair to any individual except one whose years of experience in han- 
dling that material qualify him as an expert craftsman. Far, far better 
is it to safeguard a volume in a case of any kind than to allow a member 
of the staff or an ordinary machine binder to perform irreparable 
damage. Expert binding is an art, and it may well be that occasionally 
the binding and mending cost more than the book. But if the book is 
worth preserving, it is worth spending money to keep it in good repair. 
A good binder extends indefinitely the life of a book. A poor binder 
chews the paper by machine stitching or incorrect sewing; the paper is 
weakened and cut down and the volume soon needs rebinding. Or the 
book does not open correctly, and the reader, forcing it, breaks the 
spine. An expert binder is a wise investment and the librarian’s con- 
science is clear who knows he is doing his utmost in safeguarding his 
books for future readers. 

While there can be no question about demanding the best of attention 
for book repair, there is more than one opinion concerning when and 
if a book should be rebound. Many book lovers shudder at the librarian 
who has books rebound instead of having cases made for them. But the 
librarian is the guardian, not the owner, and he must determine the best 
way of preserving his collection. The private collection is not handled 
by the general public, so that unbound material may be laid away in cases 
with little danger of mistreatment, but it is obviously safer to allow the 
public to use bound volumes than to handle unbound fragile material. 
Fine bindings should be repaired and preserved, but many volumes of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with covers off, spines tattered, 
sewing loose, should be rebound. There seems little point in saving such 
bindings for posterity at the cost of further damage to the book itself. 
Often, too, temporary mending has resulted in a cover wrongly 
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strengthened by an inexperienced person with harm to the title-page 
which tears more each time it is used. Only the attention of an expert 
binder can make amends for former careless work. 

Librarians, like collectors, would prefer to have their books in cases 
or bindings conforming to their period. Low budgets, however, often 
dictate that only the earliest, the most valuable, or the most outstanding 
contributions can be so treated. Fine leather, such as pigskin, vellum or 
morocco, which does not deteriorate as quickly as calf, is indeed ex- 
pensive, and it is wiser to spend available funds on expert craftsmanship 
than on leather bindings appropriately tooled. Much as the librarian 
may prefer handsome and appropriate bindings, he may be forced to 
decide upon linen or buckram for run-of-the-mill volumes. If he 
cannot always have a work bound in its most appropriate dress, he can 
and must make sure that the rebinding of a book does not permit 
destruction or loss of any leaves accompanying it, such as end papers with 
inscriptions showing provenance, paper covers, blank leaves which are 
part of the book itself, and booksellers’ lists published with the volumes. 
These should be preserved in the volumes. Many a librarian of today 
sighs to think of important material discarded in rebinding in the past. 
Morton’s announcement of ether, for instance, was printed on covers 
of numbers of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal in 1846 and 
few of these survived the hands of binders. 

Thousands of pamphlets have been preserved in libraries owing to the 
foresight of individuals who had groups of them bound together. While 
we are properly grateful to have ephemera saved for us in any fashion, 
we pause today before having numbers of old pamphlets so bound. The 
chief objection to this procedure is that unless the pamphlets are 
identical in size, some are cut down to match smaller ones. It is 
doubtful if a librarian today would resort to the expedient of folding 
a folio pamphlet to fit in an octavo volume, but since that has been done 
in the past, it may not be out of place to warn against such vandalism. A 
second objection to binding pamphlets in one volume is that often 
more than one will be needed for exhibition purposes, as they are 
usually bound according to either subject matter or author. This is not 
a serious problem, but is of infinite annoyance to the librarian or physi- 
cian trying to show the groWth of knowledge of a subject or wishing to 
cover the literature of an author. This practice of binding a number of 
pamphlets together is, however, much to be preferred to the deplorable 
treatment that some pamphlets are subjected to, that is the gluing of them 
in pamphlet binders. Many a valuable item has been permanently marred 
and scarred by such usage. If money is not forthcoming for binding 
pamphlets, they may be slipped in envelopes or placed in stiff covers, 
carefully tied, with the necessary marking made on the container. On no 
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account should they be shelved without some such protection. Nor 
should they be filed with the modern pamphlets. 

Marking of volumes. While time and money are being showered 
upon the binding and repair of old books, the librarian must be advised 
against committing the depredations of his predecessors. There is no ex- 
cuse for the flagrant abuses indulged in by librarians of former years. 
Large ugly book stamps, notes of authorship, ownership or date scrawled 
in ink, call marks, purchase prices, accession numbers, directions to the 
binder, and information of all kinds may be found defacing title-pages 
of old volumes. The value of a copy of a book may be greatly enhanced 
if it bears the signature of a famous person, but the scrawls and stamps 
made by librarians serve only to disfigure. Shelf marks may be written 
lightly in pencil on the endpaper, using a soft pencil, never a hard 
pencil, for indentations cannot be erased. A small library stamp may be 
placed on the verso of the title-page. All other information may be typed 
on slips of paper and tipped in at the front or back of the book or 
pamphlet. If the date of publication does not appear on the title-page, or 
if it is given in Roman numerals, do not try to improve upon the title- 
page and write in the date. Nor should the author’s name or the title 
be underlined, nor encircled. The typed sheet tipped in will serve the 
same purpose as the underlining, and typed notations of instructions 
to the binder should be made for all old books, as the form of the 
author’s name on the title-page is seldom the form desired. Nor should 
fine leather bindings be marked on the spine, despite the fact that the 
librarian’s tasks is made more difficult thereby. Most medical libraries, 
however, do not have such large collections of rare books that sub- 
division into sections is necessary, so that the lack of shelf marks on 
bindings is not the inconvenience it would be in a collection of modern 
books. Furthermore, rare books are usually shelved in locked cases, and 
it is advisable that only members of the Rare Book department have 
access to them, those who are familiar enough with the volumes to 
obviate the necessity of marking them. If nineteenth century material is 
housed in the Rare Book section and the collection is large, it might 
well be kept in convenient stacks, accessible only to the staff of that 
department. It is probable that most of these volumes would have 
cloth bindings which could be marked if the large size of the collection 
demanded it. 

It is fortunate for historians of the future that most librarians have 
overcome their past neglect, if not actual abuse, of old volumes. There 
are probably few today who do not appreciate their value. The increased 
interest in the study of the history of medicine and other sciences has 
also added to the appreciation of books of past centuries. The librarian, 
interested or not, must consider their care and treatment. 






































Paper Salvage in a Doctor's Waste Basket: 
Some Historical Opportunities for 
Medical Libraries . 






By RoBert M. STECHER, M.D. 
(From the Department of Medicine, City Hospital, Cleveland) 






HE CONVENTIONAL functions of a library are so well known as to 
require little enumeration or comment. It is generally agreed that 

a medical library is an institution providing for the collection, 
classification, preservation and circulation of medical texts, monographs, ¥ 
books, sets and journals. The author wishes to call attention to elabora- ‘ 
tions of certain of these functions having to do with the recognition and 
collection of material which is too often neglected as being irrelevant. 

The successful librarian should have the instincts of a true collector 
with a deep sense of appreciation of the-scientific and cultural influences b 
of the present and of the past. He must recognize also the possible . 
significance for the future of apparently trivial material, mementoes 
often worthless by themselves but of importance in filling in the mosaic 
which constitutes the pattern of the culture of the day. The larger 
libraries of every community should aggressively seek to become the 
repositories of the local lore. 

It requires no imagination to recognize the importance of the local 
medical hero. The pioneer physician, the founders of the medical 
school, the local savants and historians, the research scientist who has 
attained undying fame serve as worthy objects of our quest and col- 
lections. We want and should cherish not only their published works 
but also their private writings, letters, diaries and speeches delivered at 
holiday, birthday, graduation, dedicatory or congratulatory functions. 
Their account books, note books, even appointment books, their letter 
heads, bill heads, prescription blanks, admission cards, diplomas and 
licenses give intimate pictures of the passing parade. Of especial im- 
portance are the pictures of individual men, of groups, of staffs and 
faculties and of buildings and places associated with the practice of 
medicine and the advancement of science. We cherish such items of a 
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hundred years ago. We must remember that similar items current today 
will become valuable in their own time. 

Other material of a less personal character is often not properly 
appreciated. This includes published rosters of professional societies, 
programs of conventions and meetings, medical school and medical 
society catalogues and bulletins, alumni association and fraternity publi- 
cations. These are referred to only rarely but nevertheless they are im- 
portant in revealing the growth, development, success, and decline of 
Organizations and of men. They not only give names and dates but 
also disclose interests, activities and associations which are not revealed 
by a study of formal writings. Fugitive biographical material for instance 
is often tenuously preserved in fraternity or alumni bulletins where the 
obituaries are likely to be intimate, informal, personal and to contain in- 
formation not recorded elsewhere. 

Medical literature appearing in non-medical journals usually escapes 
indexing in The Qaerterly Cumulative Index Medicus or the Surgeon 
General's Index Catalogue and as a rule is not preserved in medical 
libraries. The Reader's Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Life 
and Fortune have all published material on medical subjects which 
should be listed and preserved. Even Bernarr Macfadden has an 
extensive bibliography of medical material, unique if not scientific, 
which appeared in Physical Culture devoted to the body beautiful, drug- 
less healing and vegetarianism, extinct since 1942. Much of this ma- 
terial in non-medical journals is pitched on a high plane in a 
conscientious effort to give sound information to the lay public. Some of 
it is wishful thinking, crackpot literature of the poorest sort, describing 
fanciful flights into impossible Utopias where idealistic paternalists 
become completely detached from reality. Some is downright propa- 
ganda obviously designed to deceive in order to promote some partisan 
plan. Be it of scientific, social, philosophical, political or partisan slant, 
it all helps to define the attitude of people toward the medical profes- 
sion and to reveal the influence of physicians individually and collectively 
relative to their times and contemporaries. At least one institution, the 
New York Academy of Medicine Library, maintains an index of medical 
articles and medical illustrations appearing in non-medical periodicals. 

The universal custom of removing advertising matter from journals 
before binding is one to be pardoned in the interest of economy in cost 
of binding, in conservation of shelf space and in limitation of the size 
of an already unwieldy book. The advertisements, however, constitute 
material of considerable historical importance. The popular magazine is 
arranged with reading material and advertising so intermingled that 
they can not be separated. This is a proper plan, for who would care to 
browse through back files, any more than through the current numbers, 
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relieved of advertising, of The Saturday Evening Post, Fortune, Harper's 
Bazaar, Flying or the S.A.E. Journal? This fact was forcibly brought to 
the author’s attention when he had recently the pleasure of finding a 
bound volume of a 1907 Life, forerunner of the current pictorial review 
which preserves nothing of its predecessor but its name, that comic 
magazine of childhood memory which featured caricatures of flying 
machines, women’s hats and vivisection as well as illustrations by Charles 
Dana Gibson. The jokes are poor, the political situations no longer 
critical, the comedy of manners leaves us unmoved, but the advertising 
attracts our keenest attention today. This includes an offering of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., ‘‘Model M light Touring—Illustrated below— 
10 h.p.: Graceful straight line body: $950. Model H four cylinder, 
30 h.p.: Touring Car; $2500, All prices F.O.B. Detroit, lamps not 
included.” We see also Peerless, The Thomas-Flyer, Rambler and 
Franklin, gone now and all but forgotten. Other names still familiar 
include Coca-Cola, White Rock, Schlitz’s Beer that made Milwaukee 
Famous, The Santa Fé and The Twentieth Century Limited. 

Examine the current number of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association—This issue exceeds 107,000 copies,” it states on the cover 
and nowhere else in the number. Saunders books are advertised on the 
front as they have been without interruption in every issue as far back as 
1904, the first unbound number the author could find with their ad. 
Other well known book publishers, drug manufacturers and apparatus 
makers are represented. So also are one smoking pipe manufacturer, three 
cigarette companies and a popular soft drink company. A number of ten 
years ago is not much different. ‘This issue exceeds 86,500 copies.”” The 
publishers and apparatus makers are practically the same as today. There 
are however advertisments of 12 medical schools and 35 sanatoria. Speci- 
mens of 50 years ago are different. The number of May 3, 1890 carried 
the caption, ‘International Edition 100,000.’ The advertisers included 
many firms still in business today but they offered merchandise which is 
strange indeed. How many remember “Imperial Granum, the Great Me- 
dicinal Food” or ‘‘Sanitas, Antiseptic, Disinfectant and Oxidant—Sanitas 
is prepared by oxidizing Terpene in the presence of water, with Atmos- 
pheric Air’’? There is also ““Bromidia, the Hypnotic, Papine, the Anodyne, 
and Iodia, the Alterative and Uterine Tonic.’”’ There are ‘‘Hoff’s Malt Ex- 
tract” and “Antikamina,” Dr. Laville’s Liqueur for Gout and Rheuma- 
tism,”” ““Aubergier’s Syrup of Lactucarium (milky juice of the Lettuce)” 
and ‘“Tamar Indien Grillon—a laxative—trelief and effectual cure of con- 
stipation, Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, Loss of Appetite, Gastric and 
Intestinal Obstructions.” The issue of January 30, 1892 tells of ‘‘Fre- 
ligh’s Tablets for the Prevention and Cure of Pulmonary Phthisis,”’ 
“Verrhus Clemiana,” ‘“‘Calolactose,”” “Syrup of Figs’ and “Garrod Spa, 
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Lithia—Potash Water.” The Ohio State Medical Journal of April, 1920 
carries many of the above as well as advertisements of 16 sanatoria. 
Where were they, who ran them and how many survive? The August 
1910 number of the Cleveland Medical Journal carried advertisements 
of 34 Cleveland firms, 15 of which are still in business under the same 
or a successor name. The North American Journal of Homeopathy of 
the same era contains advertisements of 7 sanatoria, only 2 of which 
feature homeopathy, 7 homeopathic medical schools, 4 homeopathic 
journals and one homeopathic pharmacy. 

The social and economic power of advertising even in the medical 
profession can not be exaggerated. Advertisers and advertised products 
survive ultimately only if they supply value which is appreciated. They 
are tested in the ordeal of economic struggle for profit against loss. It 
requires no genius to realize that vitamins are needlessly consumed or 
that laxatives are foisted upon the public. The fact that they are ac- 
cepted gullibly today indicates the state of mind and level of intelligence 
of the consuming public. Fifty years ago it was “Aubergier’s Syrup of 
Lactucarium (milky juice of the lettuce)’’ or ‘“Tamar Indien Grillon” 
or “Freligh’s Tablets for the Prevention and Cure of Pulmonary 
Phthisis.”” These things were publicized by paid advertising in the lead- 
ing professional journals circulating entirely among physicians. Times 
have changed and the level of scientific and factual knowledge, if not 
of intelligence, among physicians and lay people has been raised. Let us 
not be too critical of our forebears. The products mentioned furnished 
hope and promise, false to be sure, to myriads of sufferers, but promise 
which was welcomed nevertheless and at a time and under circumstances 
when no true hope was to be had. The profit obtained subsidized and 
helped to keep alive medical journals which otherwise might have 
failed. The patent medicine firms made a tangible contribution to the 
preservation and improvement of medical literature. Today similar sup- 
port is had from “a smoking pipe manufacturer, three cigarette com- 
panies and a soft drink distributor.” 

In certain instances other interesting material is discarded with the 
advertisements. This may include biographical sketches or pictures of 
authors, composition of editorial boards, editorial rules, and subscription 
prices. In a casual examination of about 250 current American medical 
journals the author found among the advertisements and in material 
usually discarded for binding, biographical sketches of the authors in 3 
instances, news notes in 8, official directories and county committees in 
several. One had death notices and obituaries and another book reviews. 
Several journals carried editorial comment in this section. Of 40 num- 
bers of The Journal of Heredity examined, 4 carried an illustration on 
the cover which was not repeated in the Journal. The Annals of Medical 
History always had portraits which were presented only on the cover. 
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The most serious defect found in a Western journal was the continua- 
tion of formal articles with the discarded pages. The instances were few 
and the material doomed to discard may not seem important but, never- 
theless, it deserves consideration different from that given paid ad- 
vertising. , 

None of the material mentioned above will be found in conventionally 
bound files of these journals. This sampling indicates the presence of 
historical matter offering an insight into the customs and practices of 
medicine which is obtainable in no other way. It can be preserved at 
practically no cost if the desirability is recognized and proper steps are 
taken in time. A practical compromise has been suggested by Chauncey 
Leake who states that the University of Texas Medical School Library 
now binds No. 1 of each volume complete. 

The “throw away’’ journals are attaining increasing importance as a 
particular part of medical literature. There are many of them and they 
are apparently sent to every licensed physician, the motive and profit 
being derived from their advertising value. In general, these journals 
carry abstracts of work which has been published elsewhere but articles 
especially written for the purpose are also included. Each magazine has 
its own characteristics. They may be owned and managed by a publishing 
company and carry advertising of many different firms. This type includes 
Medical Economics, now in its twenty-first year. It claims a circulation 
of 109,000 and calls itself ‘The Business Magazine of the Medical 
Profession.” It is devoted largely to the dollars and cents aspects of 
practice, a subject which most doctors and teachers neglect in their pub- 
lished writings and public addresses, but one to which many physicians 
devote much impassioned and unprofessional attention. Modern Medi- 
cine in its thirteenth year is its own publisher and Current Medical 
Digest in its twelfth year is published by Williams and Wilkins. Ex- 
amples of throw-away journals printed and circulated by pharmaceutical 
companies include The Doctor and OD Quarterly now in its 54th 
volume, Therapeutic ‘Review now in volume 33, Medical Pocket Quar- 
terly in volume 25, Clinical Excerpts in volume 18 and Pharmacal Ad- 
vance in volume 15. There are many others. Most doctors thumb 
them through, a few clip them and some even call at the library and 
borrow back numbers. At first ignored, later decried and at last tolerated 
because of their independence, their vigor and their adaptability some of 
them are serving a purpose which is of sufficient value to insure their 
survival. Our own library preserves them all but does not bind them. It is 
significant that the first 2 or 3 volumes of each of the above are miss- 
ing from the collection. Small, undersized, without visible means of 
support, like underprivileged children from the slums, they cope with 
adversity, prosper on neglect and improve with time; occasionally they 
rise to dignity and wealth. 
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Ciba Symposia, now in volume 6, published solely for the interest of 
the medical profession by Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., though of 
the size and disarmingly like the “throw away” journals in appearance 
is really quite different. This journal has confined itself entirely to 
studies in the history of medicine and carries excellent articles written 
by competent people. It has covered a wide variety of subjects, the arti- 
cles are profusely illustrated and the material has been worthily ap- 
praised and utilized by libraries, medical teachers and students of the 
history of medicine. This material is indexed in the Index-Catalogue of 
the Library of the Surgeon General’s O fhice. 

In contrast to the “throw away” journals stands the long list of 
profusely illustrated house magazines of reliable and long established 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. The material presented is usually written 
by members of the firms’ professional staff and the journals are mailed 
to all physicians and hospitals, mailing lists of 120,000 to 150,000. A 
detailed review is impossible but attention is called particularly to 
Therapeutic Notes by Parke Davis and Co. now in its 50th year, Squibb 
Memoranda tiow in Volume 23, Bulletin of the Lederle Laboratories 
now in Volume 12, The Roche Review and Physician's Bulletin of Eli 
Lilly and Co., both in Volume 8, and more recently Scope of the Upjohn 
Co., Research in the Service of Medicine of G. D. Searle and Co. and 
various pamphlets, as yet not named, by the White Laboratories Inc. 
What's New of Abbott Laboratories presents Army and Naval Medi- 
cine in pictures painted especially by some of the great artists of our 
time. There are also well illustrated articles on current medical topics. 
Each number includes 18 article abstracts so printed that they may be 
cut out and placed in a card catalogue of 3 x 5 inch size. The advertising 
is carefully designed, beautifully illustrated, effectively written and 
devoted to subjects of contemporary interest. These included reviews of 
amebiasis, typhus fever, Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, penicillin, 
genetics and vitamin deficiencies, and the treatment of syphilis. The 
material thus offered must be recognized as medical literature influenc- ‘ 
ing medical practice, employing the latest technics of visual education. 
The color, the vividness, the emphasis, the effectiveness surpass those 
of the average textbook or medical lecturer. This voluminous collec- 
tion makes an important contribution to present day medicine. It 
should be so recognized and systematically preserved. 

The material mentioned is for the most part unsigned and has not 
been indexed by the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. Authors, 
journal editors, textbook manufacturers and medical teachers may well 
attend to this material for suggestions. The medical profession might 
well acknowledge the debt to these corporations for the improvement of 
teaching technic. Nowhere so well as in the journals mentioned can we 
find the variety, profusion and high standard of excellence of colored 
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pictures of pathological lesions, microscopic sections, charts and graphs. 
Librarians spite themselves and our culture is consequently impoverished 
when this material is not preserved. Leake states that the University 
of California Medical Center Library began the preservation of advertis- 
ing pictures of medical interest about 1929 having now probably the only 
complete ones in the country. 

The doctor’s mail contains a mass and variety of material. In one 
instance, taking into account only that portion which came unsolicited 
and did not constitute legitimate business requiring an answer, it 
amounted to 7 pounds for one month. This material included a wide 
assortment of samples and much literature which was dull, unattractive, 
and, as it seemed to the author, ineffective. Some however, came from 
firms which have been advertising in medical journals for 25 years. 

Private clinics, university departments, research institutes and medical 
foundations often make a practice of distributing free to important 
libraries in reprint form the assembled publication of a given period. 
Much of this is duplicate material having been previously published in 
conventional journals but such collections constitute convenient presen- 
tations of work by different authors on the same subject and are welcome 
additions to the library collection. 

In recent years extensive reviews and bibliographies on subjects of 
medical interest have been prepared by the research department of corpo- 
rations and distributed to libraries free. Merck and Co. has been very ac- 
tive in this respect, having supplied about 50 such collections since 1940 
devoted to the literature of drug therapy and vitamins. The material is 
brought up to date with frequent supplements. The Eli Lilly & Co. has 
supplied physicians with an 80 page booklet, “Therapy with the Sulfona- 
mides”’ including a bibliography of over 300 references. The Winthrop 
Chemical Co. has distributed a 36 page booklet of abstracts from the 
literature on Demoral. The Linde Air Products Co. prepared a 70 page 
bibliography on oxygen therapy in 1942. Leeds and Northrup Co. 
has recently supplied on request a bibliography of the polarized drop- 
ping mercury electrode from 1903 to 1940 with 825 references. Since 
it includes oxydation-reduction systems, colloid chemistry, analytical 
chemistry, organic chemistry, cancer and allied subjects, it has a place 
and usefulness in medical libraries and supplies information not usu- 
ally available. Grateful acknowledgement is made to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for its Statistical Bulletin and the unfailing 
courtesy of the statistical department in supplying information whenever 
it is asked for. 

COMMENT 


The complete and unreserved compliance with all the suggestions dis- 
cussed in the above paragraphs by every library in the country is neither 
necessary nor desirable. Without depreciating in any way the soundness 
of the principles discussed we can acknowledge that they should be, 
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administered with discrimination, It is highly important that all this 
material be preserved somewhere for those rare occasions when it is 
needed by historians, commentators and critics. The selection of personal 
mementoes is best made by one or two members, native to the locale 
and steeped in the lore. The task is an intimate one requiring the per- 
sonal touch. Effort devoted to such projects pays big dividends at an- 
niversaries, jubilees, dedications of new buildings and memorial celebra- 
tions. 

Thoughtless people sometimes remark that too many books or too 
many journals are published without defending such statements or 
explaining how the fault might be corrected. Difficulties attendant to 
attempted regulations are apparent in the war time restrictions of paper 
allotments. Journals are limited as to size and type of paper allowed 
while untold tons of paper are allowed for unsolicited and unre- 
quested advertising matter. The manufacturing drug houses are en- 
couraged to maintain the large volume and the expensive standards of 
their circulars and other advertising by the subsidy of the excess profits 
tax law. According to its provisions and under certain circumstances a 
definite percentage of gross income may be spent for development and 
publicity and charged to expense. If it is not so utilized, it is considered 
to be excess profit and may be taxed up to 95 per cent. With large sums 
of money, 95 per cent of which is actually donated by the government, 
advertising is bound to flourish. 

Under a system of free competition unencumbered by war time re- 
strictions the number of journals will be ultimately determined by eco- 
nomic forces. New journals are started to fulfill real or fancied needs 
and those survive which serve a useful purpose. Some exist only because 
of substantial subsidies accruing because they are official publications 
of societies or organizations. Such subsidy is continued only so long as 
it is warranted by the results, the decisions being made correctly or 
no by not infallible men. How often have you received a new journal with 
grave forebodings predicting inevitable and prompt disaster only to see 
the contrary judgment of wiser men fully vindicated? 

The inspired medical librarian must understand that the material so 
often ignored plays a significant part in our social and cultural life. He 
must of necessity select his material because of the limits of his re- 
sources and his storage space. He should not exclude material simply 
because its philosophy is unconventional. No doubt there is an ultimate 
truth. There can be no question about the inability of one man or one 
group to recognize that truth infallibly. The idea of an Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum is unthinkable in medicine or science. Only a Hitler, 
Mussolini or a leader of the Spanish Inquisition has the impudence to 
order the burning of libaries, the censoring of books, the silencing of 
heretics. 





Functional Medical Libraries for 
Medical Districts 


By Aucusta Po.iakorF, Librarian, The Ophthalmological 
Foundation, New York City 


EDICAL men as a rule are not attracted to small communities, not 
only because of lessened remuneration but more importantly be- 
cause of limited medical facilities, and not the least of these are 

libraries, The recently published Handbook of Medical Library Prac- 
tice’ contains a series of tables showing the great variation and un- 
equal distribution of medical volumes. As is to be expected, medical 
volumes are most numerous around medical centers and medical schools. 
Thinly populated areas, small towns and districts have little or no library 
facilities. In these areas the doctor must rely on his personal collection 
or the package service of larger libraries. Both methods are unsatisfactory 
today. “The day when a personal library was adequate for a doctor's 
needs is definitely gone.””? 

The medical profession generally agrees that to practice good medi- 
cine today a doctor must not only use the most modern equipment but 
must keep informed of all new medical practice. He must begin his 
practice with the professional reading habit firmly fixed and must main- 
tain this throughout his medical career. Without the stimulus of a func- 
tional library this may soon be lost. Medical society meetings and post- 
graduate study also require the follow-up work that may be gained 
through conveniently placed functional medical libraries. 

The possibility of such a working library is not something to be 
achieved in a dim and distant future. It could be accomplished in almost 
every county or medical district at the present time. Since package and 
lending services of the Army Medical Library, the American Medical 
Association Library and the Library of the American College of 
Surgeons are available to doctors, each medical district needs only a 
small functional library, not a large collection of reference works or 
other books. Such a small library needs primarily periodicals and should 
subscribe to one or two general medical journals, one or two laboratory 
journals and one journal each in the special fields, placing emphasis on 
the particular needs of the doctors in the area in which it is located. In 
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addition it should subscribe to a good guide to the periodical literature 
and book literature and to one or two good abstract journals. It should 
also contain one or two Systems of Medicine and Surgery, preferably the 
loose-leaf kind, which can be kept up-to-date. A library of this type 
would offer a key to all the published literature and all the newer 
developments in medicine. If housed in a comfortable, conveniently 
located room, it would render inestimable service to the medical men of 
the area in which it is situated. 

There are various possibilities for working out such a plan. A few 
which suggest themselves are: 1. Utilization of existing hospital li- 
braries, 2. Utilization of the public library, 3. Combining Public 
Health and Medical Society Library facilities. There should be no hard 
and fast rules for using any or all of these facilities and each county 
medical society should survey its own locality for the possibilities of 
using any or all of the means at hand. 

Mr. Pasarew of the Maryland Library Planning Commission feels that 
for the sake of efficiency and economy at the present time, all the 
library resources in a community should be pooled and as a branch or 
section of the library grew and the demand for specialization increased, 
the separate status of such a branch could be achieved. The demands of 
each area being different, such problems would solve themselves ac- 
cording to geographic area. However, he stated that if a grant or endow- 
ment for a special medical library was made, this should by all means 
be accepted and developed.* Thus planners of libraries are agreed on 
using existing facilities wherever possible. However, since medical 
libraries are in a somewhat different category from other special libraries 
because their highly specialized literature is not of interest to the general 
public, the wiser course might be to have them organized by the 
medical profession, perhaps using public funds for partial aid. 

One of the greatest possibilities for setting up medical libraries and 
one which would probably make enlistment of public aid easier is a 
combination of the facilities of both the county medical society and the 
public health service in each medical district or county. This combination 
plus any other facilities present in the community should make possible 
a good functional medical library in every county or health district of 
every state. Such a combination would tend to bring into closer coopera- 
tion the public health man and the local private practitioner and would 
help each to see the community problems from the other’s point of view. 

In establishing such a library the most important difficulty is financial, 
the cost of books and personnel. Actual annual book cost (not including 
initial outlay) could be as low as $100.00 per year.* This would not 
include binding or furniture, which in such a limited budget would have 
to come from donations or public funds. However, assuming that these 
items, the Journal of the American Medical Association and a system 
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of medicine and surgery are donated, and that the Public Health Service 
supplies all the public health literature plus the Index Catalogue of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office, then the County Medical Association’s annual 
budget for periodicals on subscriptions might include the following: 


Cost per Year 


Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus $ 12.00 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics 12.00 
American Journal of Diseases of Children 8.00 
Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 8.50 
Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology 8.00 
Archives of Otolaryngology 6.00 
Archives of Pathology 6.00 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 8.00 
Archives of Internal Medicine 5.00 
American Journal of Ophthalmology 8.00 
Continuations for systems of medicine and surgery 18.50* 


Total $100.00 
* Price varies from year to year. 


This represents a bare minimum for those remote areas where perhaps 
only five doctors serve the entire community. Public funds and donations 
would certainly have to supplement such a library, but it could be 
maintained. Most doctors are very generous with personal subscriptions 
and will donate these gladly if they feel the material will be easily 
available when needed. Where funds are low such a library might start 
out with a pool of personal subscriptions. This would in itself create 
more interest and increase the usefulness of the library. 

A five hundred dollar annual book budget should be possible in 
every community having as many as twenty-five doctors. This would 
allow for the purchase of many useful books and monographs. Such a 
library might start out with subscriptions to the journals listed in the one 
hundred dollar budget and increase its periodical and continuation 
budget to two hundred dollars, catering to special or general interests 
and the needs of the doctors of the community. If an additional hundred 
dollars is allowed for binding and furniture and other library needs 
(about 20% of the book cost) then about two hundred dollars of this 
budget could be spent for books and monographs. If a large system of 
medicine and surgery were donated, then the library might start out with 
a selection of one book in as many fields as its budget will permit and 
gradually extend this selection into all the fields of medicine. Judgment 
in selection of books depends, of course, on the needs of the community 
and the permanency of the material in the books. In certain fields where 
subject matter is changing rapidly it would be wise to limit the material 
to journals with perhaps one very late text for collection of data. As 
the library grows it can cater more and more to special interests. 

The following selection of books chosen more or less at random from 
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two excellent suggested lists of books for medical libraries*’ plus a few 
newer titles from the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus will give 
some idea of relative book costs. 


Callander, C. L.: Surgical Anatomy, 1939 $ 10.00 
Spalteholz, W.: Atlas of Human Anatomy, 7th ed. 18.00 
Kolmer, J. & Boerner, F.: Approved Laboratory Technique 8.00 
Still, E. R., Clough, P. W., and Clough, M. C.: Practical Bacteriology, 

Hematology and Animal Parasitology, 1938 7.00 
Cecil, R.: Textbook of Medicine, 1943 9.50 
Sutton, R. L., and Sutton, R. L., Jr.: Diseases of the Skin, 1943 9.00 
Christian, H.: Heart and Circulatory System, 1940 7.00 
Zinsser, H.: Immunity, 1939 6.50 
McCord, C. P. & Allen, F. P.: Industrial Hygiene, 1931 5.00 
Mustard, H. S.: Rural Health Practice, 1936 4.00 
Medical Dictionary 7.00 
American Medical Association Directory 18.00 
Dempster, J. H.: Medical Writing, 1937 2.50 
Fulton, J. F.: Physiology of the Central Nervous System 9.00 
White, W. A., Outlines of Psychiatry 4.00 
Goodman, L. and Gilman, A.: Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics, 

1941 12.50 
Pancoast, H. K. et al.: Head and Neck in Roentgen Diagnosis 6.50 
Blalock, A.: Principles of Surgical Care, 1940 4.50 
Rolleston, H., and Moncrieff, A., ed.: Minor Surgery, 1944 5.00 
Rich, A. R.: The Pathogenesis of Tuberculosis, 1944 10.50 
Moore, J. E. et al.: Modern Treatment of Syphilis, 1943 7.50 
Ewing, J.: Neoplastic Diseases. A Treatise on Tumors, 1940 14.00 


Total $185.00 


It must be remembered that a library must not be a static structure. It 
must grow and change as interest in the library grows, as gifts are 
added and the functions of the library are improved. Even with a limited 
book budget of five hundred dollars a small library could go very far 
and be quite useful to the medical men. Public health literature, which 
has been purposely omitted in the book budget, would surely come in 
abundant quantity from the Public Health Service in a joint library. 
With the services of a trained librarian, such a library could become a 
progressive and inspiring medical center. Multiply such a library by the 
many thousands of localities which might conceivably inaugurate such 
a program and it is possible to visualize tremendous medical achieve- 
ments from every little hamlet in the nation. 

Such a library is a real possibility. With public health services extend- 
ing into every county, with county medical societies in every county, the 
two by joining hands could achieve real community medical libraries. The 
very small limited medical libraries containing periodicals would not 
only become highly functional, but in turn would be able to draw on the 
larger nearby libraries spreading thus a network of medical libraries 
all over the country. 

The salary of a trained librarian is probably the greatest expenditure 
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of a small library and next to book costs is probably the most necessary 
expense. Public funds might be asked for this. Whether the funds 
should be supplied by the medical society or the public depends on a 
great many factors not least of which is the financial status of the com- 
munity. ‘The concept that library services are as important to public 
welfare as are public schools has found many converts during recent 
years. Well may this question be asked: “Is medical library service a 
sufficiently important educational agency for the dissemination of scien- 
tific knowledge to claim dispensations from the state and from the 
nation in order that geographical equalization may be achieved?” 
Definitely the trend is toward expansion of library services.”* Where 
funds are too low for a paid librarian, volunteer service might be en- 
listed at the beginning. There is usually someone with library experience 
who is willing to give service and librarians are particularly generous 
with such offers. Of course, the goal to be finally attained is a full-time 
medical librarian who can keep such a library highly functional. Eventu- 
ally the community will come to feel that it is in its interest to supply 
the medical library, at least in part, since medical men are a part of the 
reading public. Once started the usefulness of such libraries will kindle 
the enthusiasm for their continuance. 

Space will, at first, be a negligible item in such a small library. A 
room donated by the Health Department or even by the medical arts 
or professional building wherever such exists, or even by the local hos- 
pital would serve for a number of years. As the value of such a library 
became appreciated, its expansion would necessarily follow. 

A vital factor in such a library is accessibility. Miss Katharine Cosmak 
of the Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore has said that her idea of a 
public branch library is one situated between every A & P store and 
Read’s Drug store. While this hardly applies to a medical library it is 
necessary that the medical library be so placed that the medical man 
passes it to and from his office or on his visits to the hospital or 
laboratory or any other place where he has business during the day. It 
should be a constant reminder of that interesting case he wanted to look 
up or the article one of his colleagues was discussing at the last meeting 
or that special idea he had in mind. The doctor’s personal subscriptions 
may have this material but he is too tired to go over it after a busy day 
at the office or he can not find it easily. Then, again, the journals to which 
he personally subscribes may not have the follow-up material he wants. 
That is where the periodical guide at the district library becomes so 
helpful. In addition there is the constant running into other colleagues 
during a leisure moment and time for really mulling over problems that 
come up. Doctors do not have to wait for meetings to hear talk of this 
or that but are prepared to come to the meetings with practical sugges- 
tions from experience gained by these daily contacts and daily inter- 
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changes of ideas. This again will lead to active participation and en- 
thusiasm in the meetings. Surely no other factor could lead so easily to 
greater cooperation of all medical men in a community than a common 
meeting ground such as their own library belonging to all the medical 
men in the community. It should become an integral part of every 
medical unit. Suggestions for health education for the community, by the 
county medical society doctors would greatly aid the public health educa- 
tion program. Public health men would be thrown into daily contact 
with the problems of private medicine. Where could one find a better 
place for study and solution of community medical problems? 

The facts to be kept in mind in organizing such a library are: 1. 
Easy accessibility to the majority of medical men of the community, 2. 
Practical organization, so that books may be borrowed without any red 
tape, 3. Practical arrangement of books so that they may be found by 
doctors without any difficulty, 4. Sensible book selection with the idea 
of a functional library in mind. Once the periodicals have been selected 
subscriptions will be continuous except for minor changes taking place 
according to local needs and times. Books and monographs should be 
carefully chosen for their usefulness and the librarian should always 
remember that a few useful periodicals are far more important than many 
volumes. 

Although some medical men may object to the thought that they will 
not read if there is no available library close by, in a frank discussion 
most doctors will admit that they find it almost impossible to read even 
the journals to which they subscribe and that a well-run library would be 
of tremendous help to them. Their own subscriptions are usually piled 
up under a lot of mail, often are opened by an indifferent or extremely 
busy secretary and placed where they are soon forgotten. Through no 
fault of his in the rush of a busy practice, the doctor soon loses the 
professional reading habit. Often he does not remember the title of the 
article that caught his eye and which he intended to read. A library di- 
rectly in his path with conspicuously placed journals forms a constant 
reminder. A functional library would save his time by putting material 
he wants right at his finger tips, it would remind him to read, form a 
place for interchange of ideas and a means for gathering ideas and ex- 
perience of other men. Such a strategically placed library would meet the 
doctor’s view when he had a free moment to drop into the library. His 
medical reading would not be put aside for the end of a busy day 
when he is not only too tired to read but to even remember the title 
of the article he wanted. Once in the habit of dropping by the library, 
he might find it relaxing to drop around during the evening to follow- 
up his hurried reading during the day. Such a library would stimulate 
research and increase the usefulness of the material in the larger libraries 
through use of inter-library loans. 
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In relation to the problem, the situation in Maryland is interesting. 
Maryland in 1941, with a population of 1,821,244 and an area of 
9,941 square miles had two medical schools and 3,085 doctors.’ The 
two medical schools are located in Baltimore as are most of the 229, 
677 medical volumes. The State of Maryland has 23 counties, with a 
county health department in each county and a full-time county health 
officer for each county. Every county but one also has a county medical so- 
ciety. Yet in all these counties with the exception of Baltimore County in 
which Baltimore City is located there are practically no medical library 
facilities. True, the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty Library of Maryland 
offers mailing service to the doctors but this is not as efficient as it 
might be with a good guide to the periodical literature in each county. 
A circular sent to the secretaries of the county medical societies indicates 
that only Prince George’s County close to Washington and Baltimore 
County have adequate medical library facilities within a radius of about 
25 miles. Cumberland in Allegany County has two hospital libraries 
of approximately nine hundred volumes which consist mostly of dona- 
tions from special libraries or bequests from doctors. Montgomery County 
also has some private or hospital libraries. Six other counties reported 
no library facilities at all except for private libraries of some few doctors. 
Thus it is evident that even in so progressive a state as Maryland, 
medical library facilities away from the medical centers are woefully 
inadequate or absent. Maryland with a progressive Public Health 
Department and a great deal of co-operation between public health 
service and the county health doctors (at least seven health officers 
in Maryland are also presidents or secretaries of their respective county 
medical societies), should furnish a good testing ground for the exten- 
sion of medical library services into the counties and the combination 
of public health library facilities with those of the county medical 
societies. 

The Maryland Postwar Planning Commission’® in its Survey of 
Medical Care in the Counties of Maryland has noted the desire of many 
practitioners for the reestablishment of refresher courses such as were 
formerly conducted throughout the state by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty. If to this service were added practical library facilities, the 
benefits to the medical profession and above all to the community would 
be inestimable. If the public health men and the county medical men 
get together new and plan these libraries they could be started even 
today or in the very near future. In Maryland it might even be practical 
and more efficient to have the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty Library 
catalog all books as they are bought and then distribute them to the 
various county libraries. However, details in any state or community 
would have to be worked out according to the needs and status of the 
community. 
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Financing such a library as mentioned earlier could come from the 
combined funds of the public health service and the medical county 
associations, each doctor making a small annual contribution toward 
periodicals and books. Should this be inadequate, public library funds 
might be used in part since medical men are part of the reading public 
even though a special group. In a county with many doctors the problem 
is manifestly much simpler but all forces should combine to give 
adequate medical library facilities to the entire county. For example, 
in Garret County with about 14 doctors a donation of about $25.00 
annually per member could start a small library. Volunteer librarians 
could keep such a structure functioning until public funds became avail- 
able or the public library could set up a combination with the health 
department and the medical society. This would function as a special 
department of the public library. The additional funds and services 
of the Public Health Service would be of great help in such a situation. 

These suggestions for Maryland are merely the nucleus of an idea 
for a nation-wide spread of medical libraries wherever medical men 
work and meet to discuss their problems. With the public health 
services spreading out into the more remote districts it seems not only 
possible but very practical for them to aid in the dissemination of 
medical knowledge by setting up and helping to maintain medical 
libraries. The combined public and medical society library offers a means 
for the interchange of ideas concerning the medical problems of the 
entire community. It will bring medical men into contact with the 
problems of the public health service and, vice versa, the public health 
service into contact with the problems confronting the private practi- 
tioner. 

Postwar library planning commissions should keep in mind and 
act on plans for the extension of medical libraries along with other pub- 
lic libraries. A functional medical library is as necessary to public welfare 
as any other public improvement. It is certainly in the interest of the 
community to keep medical men well supplied with guides to the 
current medical literature and with the literature. 
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Some Contributions of Veterinary Medicine 
to Public Health 


By FLORENCE HARDEN,* Indexer of the “Current List of Medical 
Literature,” Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 


“The behaviour of men to the lower animals and their behaviour to each 
other, bear a constant relationship.”—(Herbert Spencer, Social Statistics, 
pt. IV, ch. 30, sec. 2) 


ETERINARY medicine, like all of the medical sciences, had its 

beginnings in the welfare of mankind. In ‘‘man’s efforts to sur- 

mount the risks of his existence on this earth’’** he has made use of 
the results of medical research in all of its expressions. In this research, 
veterinary medicine has played a prominent role. 

Practice of the veterinary art had its origin in agriculture. Its 
primary concern was the prevention of famine due to diseases of 
animals. The control of these diseases soon led workers to realize that 
some of these ills could be transmitted to man. So man’s health was 
added to man’s food as a concern of the veterinary profession. Passage 
of time has resulted in other animals becoming of importance to the 
veterinarians. Included are beasts used for transportation, work, pets 
and war. However, disease control, including those diseases that attack 
only animals and those that attack both man and animals, and production 
improvement have remained the dominant concerns of veterinary re- 
search. 

To accomplish these purposes, studies on the etiology, control and 
treatment of diseases, on nutrition, and on pathologic conditions have 
been made. Results of this research have yielded important contributions 
to medicine. Because of man’s close association with animals and his 
use of animal products for food, he falls victim to many of the same 
diseases. Tuberculosis and brucellosis are examples, and the work 
of the veterinarian in the control of both of these diseases in animals, 
as well as of many others, has paved the way for research in human 
counterparts. 

* Since writing this paper Miss Harden has accepted a new position. She is now 


in charge of the library program and teaching a course in hygiene at Wesley Junior 
College, Dover, Delaware. 
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Disease eradication in animals has brought about research into the 
etiological agents of and therapeutic agents for disease. At times this 
work has opened an entirely new field of knowledge in both human 
and animal medicine. This was the case with tick fever. While Carlos 
Finlay, Reed, Carroll, Agramonte and Lazear, are responsible for the 
conquest of yellow fever, a thorough study of the disease should include 
the background work of Theobald Smith, who studied the causative agent 
of Texas fever in cattle. It was his studies that led scientists to the belief 
that insects could transmit disease.*° The use of calcium gluconate in 
treating parturient paralysis (milk fever) has been the basis for its use in 
averting many of the calcium deficiency disorders of human pregnancy and 
lactation periods. ‘‘Veterinary medicine,” as suggested by Hambidge,®* 
“is more closely associated with human medicine than most people realize. 
Many of the discoveries of human medicine are applied by the veteri- 
narian but the reverse is as often the case; some of the discoveries made 
in animal-disease research have been of inestimable value in human 
medicine. The lines cross at many points.” 

The contributions of veterinary medicine to public health are many 
and diverse. Yet, they center in the control of diseases transmissible to 
man, in research problems fundamental to the medical sciences, and in 
the prevention and treatment of diseases of animals. Of great im- 
portance are the diseases of animals that are transmissible to man. 

The beginnings of man’s realization of his susceptibility to animal 
plagues is buried in obscurity. However, the writings of Columella, 
Vegetius and the Old Testament bear evidence of the existence of this 
knowledge. Unfortunately, many of the diseases of this type in humans 
have waited a long time for detection and attention due to the failure 
of workers in the human medical field to recognize animals and animal 
food as reservoirs of human infection, Yet, when recognition of similar 
etiological agents has been established, the work of the veterinary 
profession has been used to good advantage in control of human disease. 

Outstanding among the contributions of veterinary medicine to 
public health is the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. Of this pro- 
gram, Myers?* has said, “Human medicine is forty years behind 
veterinary medicine in the tuberculosis control program.”’ Based upon 
the idea that bovine tuberculosis could be neither adequately controJled 
nor prevented in man so long as it remained in cattle, the plan of 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry was inaugurated in 
1917. All of the work was administered through Bureau of Animal 
Industry veterinary personnel. Proceeding upon the idea that tuber- 
culosis was contagious and not inherited, the veterinary profession 
could prove its concepts because its subjects could be slaughtered. The 
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eradication program in the United States was executed by yearly testing 
of all cattle and by the slaughtering of those whose test results showed 
the presence of tuberculosis (reactors). To date, 271,130,010 tuberculin 
tests have been administered and 3,872,416 reactors slaughtered.** In 
1940, the United States Bureau of Animal Industry announced that 
every county in every state, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands had 
less than 0.5 per cent reactors. The success of this program is a tribute 
to the veterinary profession.” 

In the control of tuberculosis ‘‘veterinarians established the important 
and basic fact that a single brief contact of a healthy animal with a 
tuberculous one is all that is necessary to transmit the disease.”’*? This 
same fact has been confirmed among human beings. So fear of tuber- 
culosis as an inherited disease was eliminated. 

Many factors in the ideology of veterinarians in administering the 
eradication program in the United States might well be noted in human 
control. 

(1) Veterinarians took no chances with any breed of cattle. They 
demanded the test of all since highly bred and valuable cattle are 
reservoirs of infection. In man this can be translated into diagnostic 
tests for everyone. 

(2) The veterinarians did not depend upon the x-ray as the only 
diagnostic agent. In fact, tuberculin is the method most generally 
employed. Periodic tests with some form of tuberculin are important 
in diagnosing human tuberculosis in addition to the x-ray. 

(3) The veterinarians removed the “infector’ for the control 
of contagion of cattle. Slaughter of cattle reactors is tantamount to 
sanatorium treatment in humans. 

Much could be written on the work of the veterinary profession in 
the tuberculosis field, especially as it concerns human health. Dr. A. F. 
Donoghue,” orthopedic surgeon, Sioux City, Iowa, speaking to a medical 
group, said: “In the three and a half years starting January 1, 1936, 
at about the time we began to feel the influence of dairy-herd inspection 
in this state (Iowa) the incidence of bone and joint tuberculosis (Bovine 
type) in children has been exactly 14 per cent of what it was in the 
ten-year period between 1926 and 1936—a decrease of 86 per cent, 
probably entirely due to tuberculosis testing and inspection of dairy 
herds and the removal of reactors.” Much work has been continuing 
by veterinarians and their co-workers on the control of tuberculosis 
by chemotherapy. Many contributions to studies in human control 
undoubtedly will be made. But it must always be realized that no 
program of eradication or of control of human tuberculosis can 
progress without cognizance and elimination of the bovine reservoir 
of infection. The control of tuberculosis in cattle in the United States 
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is an outstanding achievement in public health. It is a continuing con- 
structive program because eternal vigilance by the veterinary profession 
is preventing the disease from again attacking the cattle population. 

Undulant fever in man is receiving increased emphasis by the 
medical profession, so much so that its implications are noted in the 
lay press. The December 1944 issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal con- 
tained an article on the disease in which it is termed ‘“‘a real Johnny-come- 
lately”’ to the field of recognized diseases.1* Yet actually the etiological 
agent has been known for a long time. In 1897 Bang discovered the 
causative agent of contagious abortion in cattle. However, at that time, 
it was not realized that the disease was transmissible to man nor that 
a connection existed between the Brucella abortus found by Bang and 
the Brucella melitensis found in 1887 by Bruce as the cause of Malta 
fever. It was not until 1918 that Alice Evans, then working in the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry, first showed that connection 
between the Bang organism, the Bruce organism and the swine organism 
(Brucella suis).° From this work has grown final recognition of the 
Brucella organism as the cause of the human disease, undulant fever, 
which is the same disease termed as brucellosis in cattle. 

Recently it was stated that in all probability about 10 per cent of 
the population have undiagnosed undulant fever.?7 While the disease 
is receiving some attention as a human health menace, no effective 
method of its treatment has yet been found. However, the work of 
the veterinarians has been of assistance in prevention and in control 
of the disease in man. Cattle are tested yearly for brucellosis as well 
as for tuberculosis by federal veterinarians and reactors slaughtered. 
Similar diagnostic tests are used for man and for animals. The im- 
portance of proper pasteurization of milk is receiving more attention since 
that is an important source of human infection. However, Rice** in writ- 
ing of undulant fever in swine says, “We are strongly inclined to think 
that this chronic form of the disease, which is only recently being 
appreciated, in the next ten years, will be one of the really great public 
health problems before the people of Indiana and other hog-raising 
states.” He continues to stress the need for disease elimination rather 
than for the consideration of pasteurization as the entire solution. Since 
living animals as well as freshly killed meat are sources of infection 
for man, this is an appropriate suggestion. 

The chief concern of the human physician in the- brucellosis prob- 
lem is not its fatalities (the percentage is about 3 per cent, based on 
1941 figures), but its insidious chronic effects. Symptoms usually 
recur throughout life and consist of fever, mental depression and 
tiredness. It is probable that the medical profession will, in the near 
future, undertake further studies on undulant fever. Then the program of 
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control in cattle, originally undertaken to prevent decimation of herds 
and losses to cattlemen, will find an augmented place in the public 
health program. Here again as in tuberculosis: ‘In the light of our 
present knowledge the satisfactory control of undulant fever is dependent 
upon the control and elimination of brucellosis in our farm animals.”’** 

Equine encephalomyelitis recently has become recognized as a 
public health as well as a veterinary problem. General Kelser’*® lists 
as the three reasons for its importance: 1. Extent of occurrence; 2. 
Mortality; 3. Man’s susceptibility. In 1938, in Massachusetts a serious 
outbreak among human beings occurred. Many of the victims were 
children. Mortality was high and survivors were often left mentally 
damaged. This and other outbreaks, such as one in 1940 in California, 
have focused the attention of the medical profession on the disease. 

It is probable that equine encephalomyelitis has existed for many 
years under other names. Yet it was the work of Meyer,?° Haring and 
Howitt, published in 1931, that established the virus origin of the 
disease. Following this work, in 1933, Ten Broeck** and Merrill isolated 
the virus in an epizootic on the Atlantic Coast. It was found that the 
two viruses discovered in these two studies differed immunologically. 
This has given rise to the term “eastern” and ‘“‘western” virus. At one 
time it was believed that the “eastern” virus was not found west of 
the Appalachians nor the “‘western’’ strain east of those mountains. 
However, further studies have shown that both types of virus may be 
found in all sections of the country.” Realization of the migratory 
habits of virus diseases has led to the focusing of attention of North 
American veterinarians on another strain of equine encephalomyelitis 
pathogenic to man, the Venezuelan strain. So far its outbreaks have 
been confined to the tropics. However, the fact that migratory birds 
can act as reservoirs of infection makes it a potential public health 
menace to a wide world area.® The establishment of the etiological 
agent of the disease has led to a realization of its public health implica- 
tions. 

While equine encephalomyelitis is a threat to the horse population, 
its chief public health concern is that the disease can be transmitted 
to man. Karl Meyer,” veterinary pathologist, in 1938, suggested this 
possibility and further experiments corroborated his findings.** 

Veterinarians not only contributed to the knowledge on the cause 
and the diagnosis of equine encephalomyelitis but they further estab- 
lished the mosquito as a vector of the disease. This work was undertaken 
under Brigadier General Raymond A. Kelser’s direction at the Army 
Medical School. It was established that neither horses nor human beings 
need come in direct contact with infected animals to acquire disease. 
Mosquitoes can act as vectors during their entire lifetime.*® ** The 
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work further contributed to the study of the transmission of virus 
diseases by insects. As work progresses on both the human and the 
animal form of the disease, it is probable that many additional points 
of contact between human and veterinary medicine will be established. 
In the article already referred to, Gilyard® states: “The grave danger 
in this disease is a public health challenge to the veterinary profession. 
The meeting of this challenge is making a real contribution to public 
health. 

Influenza is a debilitating disease. It is a source of great loss of 
energy and, so far, has eluded control. In the study of this disease, 
veterinary medicine has made contributions. As Kelser’® has emphasized 
“It will be readily recognized by all who have studied canine distemper 
that the disease is analogous with what in certain other species is 
termed influenza. We might well speak of canine influenza and the 
disease distemper would fit the picture perfectly. Thus in man, horse, 
swine, dogs, cats, ferrets we have a group of strikingly analogous 
symptom complexes which we call influenza.” The realization of the 
similarity of these diseases is based on the work of Laidlaw and Dunkin 
on canine distemper; Laidlaw, Smith and Andrews on human influenza 
and Koen on swine influenza. Due to this work it was definitely 
established that the bacillus, Hemophilis influenzae, formerly thought 
to be the causative bacillus in human influenza, was a secondary factor. 


It is probable that further experiments on the influenzas in animals will 
contribute much to the study of the disease in humans. 

Anthrax research made for two contributions to human medicine. 
In the first place, anthrax was the first disease in animals proved to be 
of bacterial origin. In 1876, Koch isolated the anthrax bacillus in pure 


” 


culture and reproduced the disease, “thus establishing,” as Kelser has 
shown, ‘beyond all doubt the etiological role of the organism. It might 
well be said, therefore, that these findings marked the beginning of 
medical bacteriology.’’* In addition to the contributions to bacteriology, 
the control of anthrax among animals has resulted in its control in 
man. The fact that transmissible diseases like anthrax and glanders 
are at present seldom of great concern in human medicine in this 
country is due to the vigilance of the veterinary profession; first, in 
the eradication of the disease; second, in its effective control. 

“Of all diseases of man and lower animal none is looked upon with 
more fear than is rabies or hydrophobia. Thus, while its incidence in 
the human family in this country is comparatively low, nevertheless, the 
very nature of the disease and the terror in which it is held by people 
generally are such that every case attracts wide attention, and is certain 
to arouse interest in control measures.’’**® Unfortunately, these control 
measures have not received the support from the public that their 
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success demands. When rabies occurs in a community, either the dogs 
or the people must be confined. No half way measures in the mingling 
of the two can exist if the dread disease is to be eliminated. While 
the vaccination of animals is one means of control, it is not the only 
measure and should be considered as a part of a program which includes 
removal of stray dogs and forbiddance of dogs running at large. 

If a person is exposed to rabies, either Pasteur treatment or a vaccine 
is indicated as a preventive along with other measures, such as im- 
mediate cauterization of the bite wound. The Habel test now used 
for testing animals for rabies is also used to test human vaccines. This 
is part of the contribution of veterinary medicine to public health in 
the rabies field, but its greatest contribution is in knowledge of control 
measures. 

It is impossible to enumerate all of the contributions of veterinary 
medicine to human health in this brief summary. The diseases transmis- 
sible to man constitute one important phase of the interrelations of the 
medical sciences. Many important discoveries in addition to those 
diseases briefly discussed here have been made. For instance, a veteri- 
marian in an American laboratory developed a specific serum for the 
treatment of crysipelothrix rhusiopathiae (swine erysipelas) in swine 
and in man. Work in animal tularemia and Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever has played a part in expanding the knowledge of human 
equivalents. 

Research on the improvement of animal health has resulted in 
many contributions to the improvement of human health. The basis 
for immunization in such diseases as diphtheria and tetanus lies in the 
discovery of toxoid by Gaston Ramon, a veterinarian. The use of carbon 
tetrachloride and tetrachlorethylene for ankylostomiasis originated in 
veterinary research seeking therapy for hookworm in dogs. The dis- 
covery of the cause of sweet clover poisoning in cattle has led the way 
to use of this knowledge in preventing fatal postoperative embolisms 
and other thromboses. The list is long, but these brief examples bear 
evidence of the many contributions that animal medicine has made to 
human medicine. 

One of the most recent contributions of veterinary medicine to 
public health is in the veterinary program of Civil Affairs Division 
(CAD). Between the period when an area is conquered and a civil 
government is established, the Army is in charge. Veterinary officers 
share in this work. They are specifically trained for work in the areas 
to which they are assigned. Their course centers around: 1. Diseases 
transmissible to man in the area where they will work and methods 
of combating these diseases. 2. Inspection of food animals and of 
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food of animal origin. 3. Maintenance of the health of draught animals 
when these are needed. 

The list of veterinary contributions to public health could be 
expanded indefinitely. However, the foregoing discussion has given 
a glimpse of the broad field of veterinary medicine and its many 
points touching on human medical science. Brumley* stated: ‘Public 
health is not a science standing alone in isolated grandeur. Rather 
it is a co-operating and co-ordinating focus, at which meet all of those 
sciences which may assist in surrounding man with every safeguard 
which may protect and prolong life.” In this co-ordination of the 
sciences for the benefit of man veterinary medicine has had a proud 
and noble part. 


It is desired to tender thanks to Brigadier General Raymond Kelser 
whose suggestions assisted greatly in preparation of this manuscript; 
and to Drs. J. G. Hardenbergh, L. A. Merillat and R. C. Klussendorf 
who read the manuscript and made helpful suggestions for its revision. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Equine Encephalomyelitis 
1 Film by same title 
16 mm silent 
Procurable from Path. Division, Bureau of Animal Industry 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 
2 Equine Encephalomyelitis in California 
16 mm silent 
Procurable from George William Hooper Foundation, 2nd & Parnassus Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Tuberculosis 
Livestock and Mankind 
Sound 16 mm, 1 reel 
Procurable from Motion Picture Section, Extension Division 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 
Rabies 
Four children in active state of rabies 
16 mm, 400 feet. Rent $25 
Procurable from M. C, Blatt, M.D., Cook County Hospital 
1825 Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A Broad Mnemonic Medical Classification 


By Marjorie HENDERSON, Librarian, Long Island College of 
Medicine, Brooklyn 


T Is with considerable trepidation that I offer a classification for 
medical books to the many now in use. The arrangement has 
worked so well for us, however, that I am presenting it as a 

simple method for small and medium sized libraries with limited 
personnel and time. It could be equally well used by larger libraries. 

A large proportion of the volumes in a medical library is periodical 
in form and can be arranged alphabetically thus eliminating the 
necessity of classifying them. Less than fifty per cent are textbooks 
and monographs. Even many of the monographs are of a serial nature 
and can be arranged under the sponsoring society or institution with 
the author and subject material brought out in the catalog, thus reducing 
the actual books to be classified to a minimum of twenty-five per cent 
or less of the total collection. 

This group in our library is again subdivided by necessity. Only 
the recent and frequently used books are kept in the library proper; the 
older volumes are in the stacks, thus reducing the number grouped 
together under any one heading. 

Like many other things this classification was born as the result 
of an urgent need. Before coming to Hoagland Library I learned the 
use of the Ballard Classification under the direction of Mr. Ballard 
and later studied the Cunningham system. On arrival, I had high hopes 
of using one of these systems bearing in mind the admonitions of 
seasoned librarians about the foolhardiness of one who ventures to offer 
his own classification when perfectly respectable methods already exist. 

On July 15 I took stock of the new library I was to administer. 
There was no one there to explain where this or that might be, so I 
simply had a grand time going back to my childhood days when we 
played ‘‘button, button who’s got the button,” or that grand peanut 
contest where somebody hid the peanuts and you tried to see how 
many you could find. 

The most crying needs of the library were first, an author record 
of all the books and monographs, and second, some identifying mark on 
the books so that they could be quickly located. Since I knew nothing 
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about where to find anything and the students and faculty were ac- 
customed to finding them it seemed best to leave them arranged as they 
were, at least for the first few weeks. 

Time passed rapidly. School would open in less than a month. There 
certainly was no time to classify all the books, or even the important 
ones in the library in that short time, in addition to the many other 
details to be attended to by one individual, so I began to study the 
arrangement. 

One night I took the alphabet and began to apply it with un- 
believably pleasant results. A classification emerged that could be easily 
remembered and was broad enough so that little time is wasted in estab- 
lishing a location for a given book. Any finer subject division appears in 
the subject catalog. The classification often incorporated two or more 
subjects under one heading such as gynecology and obstetrics, or 
histology, embryology and anatomy. 

We have found that this relatively broad classification speeds up our 
work tremendously and has materially aided in the quickness with 
which untrained assistants and pages have been able to locate material. 
After all, it is the purpose of the catalog to give one the finer location 
of material. We have been able to conserve much time by using this 
broad classification and spending what time we had on giving exact 
subject headings in the catalog. 

The basis of the arrangement of books proved to be that of the 
courses as they were taught in the school; thus anatomy includes 
histology and embryology while gynecology includes obstetrics. In a 
medical school this method has certain advantages for the students, 
and certainly accelerates our work. 

Without further preamble I offer my suggestion for what it may 
be worth to librarians who are harassed for time both for accomplishing 
their own work and for training new personnel. 


Anatomy Subdivided if desired as indicated 
below 


> 
® 


Embryology 

Histology 

Bacteriology 

Biology Including such few books on 
botany as we have 


ow 
= 


Cancer 

Cardiology Including circulation 

Chemistry 

Dermatology 

Diagnosis* Includes clinical and laboratory 
diagnosis 


p90 


am oo 


Endocrinology 
Gastroenterology 


* For those libraries having dental books a division Den or De could be used. 
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Gynecology and obstetrics 
Hematology 
Jurisprudence 
Mathematics 
Medical Education 
Medicine Subdivided if desired as follows 
Diseases of the chest other 
than tuberculosis 
Tropical medicine 
Microscopy 
Neurology 
Nutrition 
Nursing 
Ophthalmology 
Otolaryngology 
Parasitology 
Pathology 
Pediatrics 
Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Preventive Medicine 
Physics (This was put out of order as it 
is a small group less frequently 
used and the P’s were getting 
overloaded ) 
Radiology 
Surgery 
Social Medicine and so- (We include Hospital Adminis- 
cialized medicine tration here) 
Toxicology (Note this could really be com- 
bined with jurisprudence; T 
could then be used for Tuber- 
culosis ) 
Tu Tuberculosis 
U Urology 
Vv Venereal Diseases 
Vt Veterinary Medicine 


This covered the straight medical books. In another room I found the 
biographical and historical books. To these I applied the end of the 
alphabet. In this way I was able to maintain the continuity of the alpha- 
bet and the arrangement of the books on the shelves. 

W Biography 

» 4 Essays 


¥ Fiction and Poetry 
FA History 


For six years we have tried this classification and have found it very 
satisfactory, requiring a limited amount of lettering on the books and 
giving us more time for developing a catalog. 





Pharmaceutical Libraries 


By GERTRUDE HornbLer, Librarian 
Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N.]. 


INTRODUCTION 


HARMACEUTICAL libraries are fundamentally no different than any 

other Special Library, encountering the same problems. However, 

in order to acquaint the non-pharmaceutical librarians with certain 
sources of information and special services peculiar to the pharmaceutical 
industry, several points will be outlined. No attempt will be made to 
include Pharmacy Libraries, which strictly belong to departmental Col- 
lege Libraries. Although it would appear that a Pharmaceutical Library 
is highly specialized and primarily interested in research, it is all in- 
tegrated with business aspects and necessarily must cover the fields of 
industrial relations, advertising, sales promotion, production, business 
administration, medical and chemical research. The fact that an organi- 
zation is engaged in a business enterprise makes it all the more impera- 
tive that the Librarian be cognizant of the importance and urgency of 
requested information. Time is an important element in a research 
organization. Delay in completing experiments might cause postpone- 
ment of the acceptance of a product. The library staff must be ready to 
lay aside routine duties and give precedence to more urgent requests. 
Numerous such requests will naturally bring about a state of unfinished 
routine work and proper adjustments must be made. Considering the 
business angle of research and the prime importance of up-to-the-minute 
information, periodicals rather than books are essential information 
sources. New regulations, development in research and advances in 
therapeutics appear in periodicals long before the material is incor- 
porated in textbooks. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR FOOD AND DRUG REGULATIONS 


As reference books and textbooks are more or less standardized in 
libraries of this type, I shall not delve into this subject. As a great deal 
of emphasis is placed on rulings of the Food and Drug Administration, 
I shall try to point out a few of the valuable sources. When an applica- 
tion for a product is submitted to the Federal Security Administrator of 
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the Food and Drug Administration, or to the National Institute of 
Health as the case may be, statistical data must be presented on assays, 
blood studies, pharmacological and pathological effects of the drug on 
different species of animals, so that variations of toxicity may be detected. 
Furthermos:, the new Food and Drug Act requires a license to deal in 
interstate commerce for the introduction of all cosmetics, foods and 
drugs which meet the labeling and packaging specifications of the Act. 
In order to avoid conflict with the law, changes must be immediately 
noted. For changes of rulings of the Food and Drug Administration 
possibly the best sources are, the Food-Drug-Cosmetic Reports, a spe- 
cialized Washington trade publication devoted to government activities 
and trends in the Food, Drug, Cosmetic and related fields, edited by 
Wallace F. Janssen; the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Service, a looseleaf 
service (Prentice Hall) covering the federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and also state laws; the Bulletins of the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association, edited by Charles Wesley Dunn, which 
refer to new regulations in addition to other pertinent information for 
the pharmaceutical industry, and Goodwin’s Monthly Bulletin, which 
gives an analysis of the Federal Trade Commission rulings of proprietary 
drugs. The Federal Register, published daily except Sunday and Monday, 
contains the Executive orders, rules and regulations of various agencies 
of the Government. For actual wording of regulations, possibly Toul- 


min’s—A Treatise on the Law of Food, Drugs and Cosmetics is. most 
reliable; unfortunately the latest edition is 1942. The Notices of Judg- 
ments on Cosmetics and Drugs may be obtained from the Food and 
Drug Administration in Washington without cost. These notices give 
all FDA cases, reason for seizure and fines. 


INDEXING OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


Valuable material is often buried under ambiguous titles. For this 
reason checking of indexes is not always satisfactory and the literature 
must be carefully searched. Indexing the current literature has proven 
invaluable in providing staff members with a current record of research, 
arranged under author, subject and products. At present, approximately 
425 periodicals are received in our library, which are searched and in- 
dexed each month; some of these are received through subscription, 
others gratis and a considerable number through advertising. Selection 
of articles is based on the interests of the company and on experimental 
and clinical work in progress; new developments in the fields of cancer, 
tuberculosis, tropical medicine, antibiotics and various other fields are 
noted. Important articles on salesmanship, advertising, statistics, plant 
management, marketing, foreign trade and patents are also included. 
The Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary 
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and the Library of Congress List of Subject Headings are used as guides 
for subject headings. Often subjects are divided according to the needs 
of the company and standard cataloging must be sacrificed for flexibility 
of files and conservation of time. The Librarian selects the articles for 
indexing and indicates subject headings to be used, assistants verify 
subject headings and then the cards are duplicated. After one year the 
files are revised and articles appearing in indexes, such as on penicillin 
and sulfonamides, are withdrawn, with the exception of the product file. 
Many sources must be checked in order to obtain a coverage of the 
scientific and business fields. In addition to the periodicals received in 
the Library, the Current List of Medical Literature, published by the 
Army Medical Library, is checked. In order to ascertain which journals 
not received in the Library have material of usefulness, a one year check 
was made of the Current List of Medical Literature, and those journals 
in which more than four important references appeared during the year, 
are regularly checked at other libraries. As a check of lay journals is 
next to impossible, a periodic check is made of the Industrial Arts Index 
and the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE TO STAFF 


The resources of a library can be of value only if they are made 
available to the staff in time to be of assistance in their work and keep 
them abreast of the times. Although important articles are indicated on 
the routing slips of journals, all members do not receive the same jour- 
nals and often significant material is overlooked. In order to take care 
of this, a monthly classified subject list of references placed on file 
during the preceding month is circulated to individuals who are 
interested. 

From time to time separate lists of recent acquisitions, new products, 
microfilms acquired, Schering products used in experimental and clinical 
research and appearing in current articles, photostats ordered by depart- 
ments, announcements of coming meetings and periodicals received, are 
circulated. Folders on new research projects, with articles and transla- 
tions, are compiled and available to the staff. All these services take 
considerable time, but actually a certain amount of reference work is 
eliminated, as from these lists staff members build up their own files in 
their field of interest. Translations, bibliographies and abstracts of 
articles are prepared whenever needed. Complete bibliographies on all 
products of interest, with abstracts or brief summaries of articles, will 
prove valuable. In addition to the bibliographies, it is hoped that a large 
microfilm collection will cover all these bibliographies, thereby saving 
space and expense. 
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USE AND VALUE OF MICROFILM 


The use of microfilms in a research library is becoming of ever 
increasing importance. This available form of literature has proven its 
value during the war years, when foreign articles were impossible to 
obtain except on microfilms. At present, the Army Medical Library is 
microfilming 44 medical journals and distributing them to the Army 
medical officers in every theatre of war, thereby helping them to keep 
abreast of the latest developments. This microfilming process saves 
approximately 95% of shipping space. A 100 foot roll contains 1300 
pages or 12-14 journals.’ In shelving this material in the library, a 100 
foot roll would take up one inch, whereas 12-14 journals would occupy 
approximately three feet. Microfilms in a research library are of in- 
estimable value, not only for their economical use of space, but also in 
making the literature available at small expense. If a certain volume 
should be out on loan, two weeks must elapse before the issue could be 
borrowed unless there are several copies, whereas if microfilming were 
universally used, not only would everybody receive faster service, but 
the wear and tear in shipping would be eliminated. Within the past few 
years the Army Medical Library has distributed free microfilm. Our 
company has been extremely grateful for this service, as when we are 
in need of an article, borrowing the journal does not solve the problem. 
As reference is made to this article frequently, we either have to have 
expensive photostats made, or try to borrow the volume repeatedly. Due 
to the abhorrence of microfilm reading machines by staff members, we 
usually have several enlargements made and placed in the library files. 
If and when the public develops its taste for using these machines and 
the manufacturers construct one that will eliminate all the present difh- 
culties, microfilms will be the literature of the future. As Fremont Rider 
points out in his recent book, The Scholar and the Future of the Research 
Library; a Problem and Its Solution,? most libraries double their holdings 
every sixteen years. Nevertheless, libraries do not make adequate pro- 
vision for expansion. To allow for expansion and still have all material 
available, Mr. Rider has proposed the use of “micro-cards.’” The plan 
proposed is to use 3 x 5 library cards with reduced image of up to 500 
pages of text, with a brief annotation about the reference. These cards 
would be produced inexpensively by central agencies and could be 
ordered by entire subject field. They would be filed under author, 
subject and title, the subject varying with the field of interest, and would 
be charged out as books. The plan would incorporate the indexing of 
periodical articles, which would save librarians considerable time and 
expense, and allow more time for important work. The only drawback 
at present is a satisfactory reading machine, one that would be inexpen- 
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sive, not too large and giving good definition. In England there has been 
developed a small inexpensive folding reader made of cardboard, 
adapted for a few frames of film. This reader was used during the war 
for supplying information to the F.F.I. in France, the microfilm and 
folded reader being dropped from the air. Further details about this 
reader are not yet available in this country. However, it has promising 
possibilities. 
SLIDES, X-RAYS, PROJECTORS 

An additional service which has proven of considerable value in the 
past few months is an extensive slide, x-ray and moving picture collec- 
tion. The 2 x 2 slides are used in our own staff seminar meetings and 
also loaned out to individuals and companies for use in conjunction 
with their lectures. At present the collection includes black and white 
slides on tropical medicine and in the endocrinological field. X-rays 
are used in connection with contrast media studies, and likewise loaned 
out. We use the Delineascope Projector for 314” x 4” slides and the 
Leitz Automatic Still Projector, holding 300 slides, for the 2” x 2” 
slides. The smaller size slides are more satisfactory for mailing and 
transporting. Our moving picture collection is not as extensive, but we 
are gradually adding to it as the need arises. At present we are planning 
to have kymographic tracings photographed and placed in an accessible 
file. 


ACQUISITION OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The war has created many changes in the acquisition of foreign ma- 
terial. Most of the journals were almost impossible to obtain. This prob- 
lem was greatly relieved when Edwards Bros. in Ann Arbor, Michigan 
took over the reprinting of a number of periodicals and books. Although 
the Union List of Serials and periodical listing in Chemical Abstracts 
1942 for the locating of journals has proven helpful in locating issues 
before 1943, it is a tedious task to locate more recent issues. Micro- 
films Inc. in Ann Arbor, Michigan has published a list of journals 
from which microfilms may be obtained, and the Library of Congress 
Union Catalog (Union List) has proven most helpful in obtaining in- 
formation on location of current foreign journals. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIAL 


The problem of classification of books and other material must neces- 
sarily be worked out with the individual needs of the company. We 
have found the Dewey Decimal Classification satisfactory for our pur- 
poses. Our reprints and photostatic copies are filed numerically under 
year and the classified catalog serves as an index. This does not seem 
to be an ideal arrangement, as material is usually requested under sub- 
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ject and considerable time is consumed in going to the various files. 
However the reorganizing of a file of almost 25,000 pieces of literature 
would take up more time than is considered worthwhile. All other files 
are arranged alphabetically and the card catalog serves as an index. 
If and when a reorganization is planned, all material will be placed 
under subject. 

A pharmaceutical library must be organized efficiently, having its 
activities integrated with the companies’ program of development, co- 
operating with all departments, providing adequate and timely informa- 
tion, so that the wheels of progress do not stop. Although a great many 
technological devices have simplified many tasks, the assembling of 
information in a library is not yet mechanical; however, in the near 
future, there may be some changes which will revolutionize library 
techniques. 


REFERENCES 


1. “Army Microfilms Medical Journals,” J. M. A. Georgia 34:65 (March) 1945. 
2. Rider, Fremont: The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library; a Problem 
and Its Solution. New York, Hadham Press, 1944. 


CHECK-LIST OF PHARMACEUTICAL LIBRARIES* 


Abbott Laboratories 
Address—North Chicago 
Illinois 
Volumes—18,000 
Specialty—Chemistry, Pharmacy, Medicine 
Librarian—Edith Joannes 


American Home Products Corporation, Technical Library 
Address—350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N.Y. 
Volumes—1,000 
Specialty—Patent Index, Reprint File 
Librarian—Alice H. Spregel, J.D., B.S. 


American Pharmaceutical Association 
Address—Washington, D.C. 
Volumes—5,500 
Specialty— 

Librarian—Mrs. Hester B. Jones 


Bilhuber-Knoll Corporation 
Address—Crane Street 
Orange, New Jersey 
Volumes—200 (approx.) 
Specialty—Medicine, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Pharmacology 
Librarian—Mrs. I. F. Kane 


* Compiled from questionnaires sent out to libraries. As a number of blanks were 
not returned in time for this list when it went to press, several libraries will be 
omitted. A supplement might be available at a later date. 
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Breon Research Library 
Address—2405 Grand 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Volumes—1,200 
Specialty— 
Librarian—Miss Mary Jane Wegert 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Inc. 
Address—9-11 East 41st St. 
New York, N.Y. 
Volumes—5, 500 
Specialty—Chemistry, Medicine 
Librarian—Winifred Sewell 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Address—Lafayette Park 
Summit, New Jersey 
Volumes—2,800 
Specialty—Medicine, Pharmacy 
Librarian—Miss Adelaide Hammargren 


Cutter Laboratories Library 
Address—4th & Parker Streets 
Berkeley 1, California 
Volumes—3,000 
Specialty—Biologicals, Pharmaceuticals 
Librarian—Constance D. Knowles (Mrs.) 


Difco Laboratories, Inc. 
Address—920 Henry Street 
Detroit, Michigan 
Volumes—1,500 
Specialty—Experimental medicine as might be needed in the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals 
Librarian—Graham Erdwurm 


Charles E. Frosst & Company 
Address—P.O. Box 247 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Volumes— 
Specialty—Drugs, Hormones, Chemistry, Biological Chemistry, Management 
Librarian—Beatrice Munro Brown 


Lakeside Pharmaceutical Library 
Address—1707 E. North Avenue 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Volumes—1,150 
Specialty—Endocrines, Pharmacy, Pharmacology, Chemistry 
Librarian—Hilma Severson, B.S. 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Address—Alabama & McCarty Streets 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Volumes—1,500 
Specialty—Chemistry, Pharmacy, Bacteriology and Pharmacognosy 
Librarian—Irene M. Strieby 


McKesson & Robbins 
Address—Grasmere Avenue 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Volumes—1,500 
Specialty—Chemistry, Pharmacy, Medicine 
Librarian—In charge of Dr. E. C. Fanto 
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Merck & Co., Inc. 
Address—Rahway, New Jersey 
Volumes—10,000 
Specialty—Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Librarian—Doris M. Huner 


Wm. S. Merrell Company Library 
Address—Lockland Station 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
Volumes—5,600 
Specialty—Chemistry, Pharmacy, Medicine 
Librarian—Gertrude Bloomer 


Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Address—Myrtle and McNaughton Streets 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Volumes—1,327 
Specialty—Pharmacology, Pharmacy, Physiology 
Librarian—Elizabeth Weissinger 


National Drug Co. Pharmaceutical Library 
Address—4663 Stenton Avenue _ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Volumes—500 
Specialty— 
Librarian—Mrs. Catherine Powell 


Parke, Davis & Company 
Address—Detroit, Michigan 
Volumes—21,000 
Specialty—Chemistry, Pharmacy, Bacteriology 
Librarian—Mildred R. Lewis 


Pitman-Moore Company 
Address—1200 Madison Avenue 
Box 1656 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Volumes—500 ( Approx.) 
Specialty—Pharmacy and Chemistry 
Librarian—Miss Thelma M. Stucky 


Schering Corporation 
Address—2 Broad Street 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Volumes—4,000 
Specialty—Pharmaceutical, Chemistry, Medicine 
Librarian—Gertrude Horndler 


Premo Pharm. Lab., Inc. 
Address—433 Broadway 
New York 13, New York 
Volumes—200 
Specialty—Pharmaceuticals 
Librarian— 


Sharp & Dohme Inc. 
Address—Glenolden, Pennsylvania 
Volumes—7,000 
Specialty—Drugs, Biologicals 
Librarian—Melanie A. Mantai 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Address—25 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn, New York 
Volumes—15,000 
Specialty—Pharmaceuticals and Drugs 
Librarian—Elizabeth Pickering 


Upjohn Company 
Address—301 Henrietta Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Volumes—10,000 
Specialty—Chemistry, Pharmacy, Medicine 
Librarian—Alberta L. Brown 


Verax Pharmaceutical Library 
Address—116 4th Avenue 
New York, New York 
Volumes—400 
Specialty—Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Clinical Research 
Librarian—Mrs. Gladys Sherer 


William R. Warner & Co., Inc. 
Richard Hudnut 
Address—113 W. 18th Street 
New York 11, New York 
Volumes—1,500 
Specialty—Drug and Cosmetic 
Librarian—Jean A. Brundage 


Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 
Address—170 Varick Street 


New York City 13, New York 
Volumes—2,000 
Specialty—Experimental and clinical therapeutics 
Librarian—Mrs. Mildred P. Clark 





Reports of Officers and Committees 
1944-1945 


The Report of the Executive Committee 
LILY HANVEY ALDERSON, Chairman 


It is again necessary under the exigencies of the war to publish the 
reports in the Bulletin without previous presentation at the meeting. 
The reports following speak well for the activities of the committees. 

Again some unavoidable changes in personnel have had to be made, 
as the reports will show, but on the whole the Executive Committee is 
mindful of the remarkable endurance shown while our meetings have 
been suspended. May I take this as my opportunity to express thanks 
and appreciation to the committees, officers, and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for their continued cooperation. I also wish to express 
here my gratitude to our President, Mary Louise Marshall, for her 
always ready support and guidance on the many problems during the 
year. 

At the moment this preamble is being written we have every reason 
to believe that the end of the war is approaching and we can again 
revive interest in our next “get-together.” With the hope that war 
restrictions will soon be lifted upon the cessation of hostilities the 
Executive Committee would be pleased to receive invitations now, so 
that the next place of meeting can be decided—perhaps for 1946! 


The Report of the Secretary 
FRIDA PLIEFKE 


1945 marks the end of the third war year for the association and the 
largest interval in our history without the fellowship and interchange 
of ideas afforded by annual meetings. The record of these years is 
primarily a story of unwearied effort on the part of officers and com- 
mittees and of the continuance of the regular activities of the Medical 
Library Association despite unusual difficulties. 

All of the committees have been active and loyal as their reports 
will demonstrate. New members have been added to our roster in all 
classes of membership so that we have maintained a steady increase in 
numbers. Detailed statistics (checked against the records of both Secre- 
tary and Treasurer) are given in the report of the Membership Com- 
mittee. Various requests for assistance with technical library problems 
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have been referred to and dealt with by the Committee on Medical Li- 
brary Procedure. The regular appearance of the Bulletin and the monthly 
Exchange lists have been most helpful in keeping our members in close 
and constant touch with one another. 

Still obvious is the fact that the world is on the move and so are 
the members of our association. Changes in personnel and changes of 
address are many and frequent so that it is not easy to keep the records 
up to date; nevertheless the officers appreciate all notifications of neces- 
sary changes. Recently we have received the first reports from several 
foreign members with whom we had lost contact because of the war. 
Let us hope that our next report will tell of the re-establishment of all 
our foreign members. 

For the first time the Secretary is able to state that inquiries for 
medical librarians have outnumbered the applicants for positions by 
three to one. Apparently most of our libraries have been hit by the 
prevalent shortage of help. As a fellow sufferer the Secretary can extend 
sympathy when unable to offer more tangible suggestions. Apologies 
for work unfinished are still in order and will undoubtedly remain in 
order until the post-war world does away with the unpredictable ups 
and downs of the present time. 


Secretary's Summary of Membership on May 31, 1945 


Honorary: Additions Losses Total 


Membership May 31, 1944 
(No changes) 


Library: 
Membership May 31, 1944 
New Members 
Reinstated 


Resigned 


Supporting: 
Membership May 31, 1944 
New Members 


Resigned 
Deceased 


Professional: 


Membership May 31, 1944 
New Members 





REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


The Report of the Treasurer 
BERTHA B. HALLAM 


(For the Calendar Year 1944) 
CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Balance on hand January 1, 1944 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon . .$ 1,149.01 


Receipts 1944 
Receipts from dues: 
Library Membership dues $3,650.70 
Professional Membership dues 
Supporting Membership dues 


$4,783.70 


Receipts from Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association 
Advertisements 
Subscriptions 
Sale of back issues and single issues 
Sale of reprints 


From American Bank & Trust Co. for Inter- 

state Trust & Banking Co. (in liquida- 

tion) 23.75 
From American Library Association-share of 

profits from sale of Handbook of Medical 

Library Practice 84.00 
Miscellaneous 24.79 
Transfer from Savings Account in the Mary- 

land Trust Co., Baltimore (to close the 

account) 584.45 


Total Receipts $6,960.75 $ 6,960.75 


Total of Balance on Hand January 1, 1944, Plus Receipts 1944 $ 8,109.76 


Disbursements 1944 

Medical Library Association Exchange $1,106.74 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association (in- 

cluding cost of reprints) 3,776.53 
Secretary 80.16 
Treasurer 72.75 
Other Officers and Special Committees 500.00 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice 109.04 
1 $1,000.00 denomination U. S. War Savings 

Bond—Series F 740.00 
Miscellaneous 128.35 


Total Disbursements $6,513.57 $ 6,513.57 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1944 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon ... - $1,596.19 
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ToTAL ASSETS DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon $ 1,596.19 
Cash in savings accounts in three Baltimore, Maryland, banks 5,433.57 
6 $1,000.00 denomination U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F., Purchase Cost 4,440.00 


$11,469.76 


(For the period from January 1, 1945 to May 31, 1945) 
CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Balance on hand January 1, 1945 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon ..$ 1,596.19 


Receipts January 1, 1945 to May 31, 1945 


Receipts from dues: 
Library Membership dues $3,570.00 
Supporting Membership dues 
Professional Membership dues 


$4,640.00 


Receipts from Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association 
Advertisements 
Subscriptions 
Sale of back issues and single issues 
Sale of reprints 


$ 273.95 
From American Library Association-share of 
profit from sale of Handbook of Medical 


Library Practice 856.00 
Miscellaneous 3.50 


Total Receipts $5,773.45 $ 5,773.45 


Total of Balance on Hand January 1, 1945 Plus Receipts 
January 1, 1945 to May 31, 1945 $ 7,369.64 


Disbursements January 1, 1945 to May 31, 1945 
Medical Library Association Exchange $ 984.09 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 
(including cost of reprints) 1,942.90 
Secretary 9.21 
Other Officers and Special Committees 18.90 
Miscellaneous 11.50 


Total Disbursements $2,966.60 $ 2,966.60 


Balance on hand, May 31, 1945 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon . .$ 4,403.04 


ToTAL Assets MAy 31, 1945 


Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon $ 4,403.04 
Cash in savings accounts in three Baltimore, Maryland banks 5,463.07 
6 $1,000.00 denomination U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F, Purchase Cost 4,440.00 

$14,306.11 
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The Report of Publication Committee 
COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES, Chairman 


Your Publication Committee believes that the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association continues to maintain its high standard of the last 
few years. It has received much favorable comment. Volume 32, pub- 
lished in the calendar year 1944, contained a total of 546 pages and 
represented a good-sized book, containing much historical and other 
material of a high literary value. During the year, the editors carried 
out a policy of alternating numbers concerned chiefly with medical 
history and those treating chiefly of library matters. Thus, No. 1 of 
Volume 32 consisted of medical history entirely as far as published 
articles go; No. 2 was devoted to library matters with exception of two 
papers; No. 3 was practically all medical history with one or two excep- 
tions, while the last number was devoted almost entirely to library 
science. During the present year and up to the time of making this 
report, three numbers have appeared of Volume 33, all of them of high 
quality. 

According to the report of the treasurer, the receipts of the Bulle- 
tin during the calendar year 1944 were $1,460.06, and the expenses 
were $3,776.53, leaving a deficit to be borne by the Association of 
$2,316.47, about $600 over the $1,700 allowed in 1941. The Associa- 
tion can well afford, however, to maintain a journal of this high standard, 
and certainly the Association treasury has not suffered. Receipts from 
advertising are now much increased, as a result of improvement in the 
Bulletin. 

It is understood that many of the numbers are no longer in print 
which is good evidence that they are by no means a drug on the market. 
The Publication Committee believes that every effort should be made 
to maintain the reputation of the Bulletin of the Medical Library As- 
sociation and that a generous amount should continue to be allocated 
each year for its support. 


The Report of the Finance Committee 


COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES, Chairman 


At the close of the calendar year 1944, the treasurer's accounts were 
audited as required by the Association, by a certified public accountant 
of Portland, Oregon. The audit covered a report of receipts and dis- 
bursements from the general fund and from the savings funds. In the 
general fund, there remained a cash balance on December 31, 1944 
of $1,596.19. There was a balance of $5,433.57 in the savings fund. 
The total cash assets thus were shown to be $7,029.76. The cash assets 
other than cash in the checking account, were distributed among four 
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Baltimore banks, at this writing reduced to three. The record of dis- 
bursements was found to be complete, and all bills paid during the year 
had been approved by proper authority. 

The audit shows an increase from regular sources during the year 
of $606.71. One of the savings accounts was closed during the year and 
the balance of $584.45 was transferred to the general fund. The audi- 
tor found the maturity value of Series F Bonds to be $6,000. He noted 
that one bank where savings deposits were carried, was paying a lower 
rate of interest than the other two, and he suggests that if cash in savings 
banks is not needed in the near future, the question of investment in 
War Bonds should be considered since this will afford perhaps a higher 
rate of interest than in a savings bank, in the long run. The auditor 
found the treasurer's records to be well kept and neat and correct in 
every respect. 

The report of the treasurer, including the auditor's report and also 
a report to the Finance Committee for publication, covered the calendar 
year and the period from January 1 to May 31, 1945 in addition. It 
showed on December 31, 1944, the net worth of the Association, in- 
cluding the cash value of the Series F War Bonds to be $11,469.76. 
On May 31, 1945, this had increased to $14,306.11. It should be noted 
that during the year 1945, the sum of $856 was returned on account of 
the subsidy paid to the American Library Association for publishing 
the Handbook of Medical Library Practice. 

The balance in the checking account of May 31, 1945 is $4,403.04, 
almost $3,000 more than the maximum of $1,500 which is the amount 
customarily carried. It is unlikely that this large balance will continue, 
but it is hardly probable that the working balance will approach $1,500. 
While it is true that carrying on the Bulletin and the Exchange for the 
balance of the year 1945 may require more than $2,000, it would appear 
that at the close of the present year there may be a balance of $750 over 
the $1,500 to be carried in the checking account at all times. The sum 
of approximately $750 could be used in the purchase of another thousand 
dollar Series F Bond. 

Your Committee believes that at the present time the financial posi- 
tion of the Association is excellent, but that further investments in War 
Bonds would be beneficial. It believes also that the return on the ac- 
count of the Baltimore Commercial Bank is insufficient and that it 
should be liquidated and the money transferred to the checking ac- 
count. With this money, another thousand dollars Series F Bond, cost- 
ing $740, could be purchased. Your Finance Committee recommends, 
therefore, that two additional Series F Bonds with maturity value of 
$1,000 each, be purchased by the treasurer at any time during the re- 
mainder of the calendar year, and that these bonds be placed by the 
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treasurer to the credit of the Association. This should leave the Associa- 
tion with a cash working balance of approximately $2,000, a savings 
account in two Baltimore savings banks of more than $4,000, and eight 
War Bonds with maturity value of $8,000. 


The Report of the Committee on Periodicals 
and Serial Publications 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 


The year 1944-45, in spite of the cessation of hostilities in Europe, 
has not shown so far any marked improvement in the receipt of con- 
tinental periodicals. Due to lack of transportation facilities and the 
difficulty of communicating with agents in recently liberated areas, 
it has been difficult to obtain exact data concerning European publica- 
tions. It is likely to be several months, or even longer, before shipments 
of material can be expected. It is hard for Americans to visualize the 
practical difficulties which European countries are facing, and we will 
have to be patient until matters can be worked out. 

Several aspects of the situation are beginning to become clear. 
French, Belgian and Dutch periodicals seem for the greater part to have 
survived and French and Dutch agents have been able to store material 
for their American clients. This material is undamaged. 

The Scandinavian publishers were not hampered by paper restric- 
tions, and, therefore, published ample editions of their publications. 
Recent communications received by me from Sweden indicate that there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining these periodicals once the transportation 
restrictions are removed. 

We do not as yet accurately know what the real situation is in re- 
gard to German journals. Undoubtedly material has been destroyed, 
both material held by agents for clients, and also publishers’ stocks. 
How much damage and what titles were affected has not yet been de- 
termined. We also know that in 1943 and 1944 German publications 
appeared under very drastic restrictions and mergers and suspensions 
of several periodicals were carried out. What the post-war situation will 
be, it is too early to determine. 

The checking copy of a List of Certain Periodicals compiled under 
the direction of the Union Catalogs of the Library of Congress, which 
contains information concerning the location in this country of foreign 
periodicals published during the war period, has been completed but 
not issued yet in final form. Requests for information addressed to 
the Union Catalogs Division receive prompt answer and this list is 
already proving very helpful in locating material for inter-library loans 
and filming. It should also be invaluable in showing up the issues and 
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volumes missing from our libraries of serials published during the 
war period. 

Last fall many librarians drew my attention to the fact that the 
margins of certain medical periodicals in this country, most of them 
published by the American Medical Association, had been so reduced 
that trimming and binding had become a real problem. Because it was 
noticed that other U: S. publications and even certain British journals, 
where paper had been a major difficulty for years, had not found it neces- 
sary to make such drastic reductions, I wrote the American Medical As- 
sociation as follows:— 

November 16, 1944 
Dear Dr. FISHBEIN: 

It has been drawn to my attention from several sources that the margins of the 
pages of journals published by the American Medical Association have been so re- 
duced in extent that when the journals are bound, it is almost impossible to read the 
printed matter; and in an effort to do so the backs of the books are pressed open 
so far that it results in permanent damage to both the binding and the volume. This 
is particularly bad as far as the back margin is concerned, but even narrow margins 
all around the printed matter are dangerous, because when they are bound the volume 
is trimmed and some of the printed matter may be easily lost. 


The journals affected are as follows: 
Archives of Internal Medicine 
American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology 


Archives of Surgery 

Archives of Otolaryngology 

Archives of Ophthalmology 

War Medicine 

Archives of Pathology 
We notice that the margins of the J.4.M.A. have not been reduced as much as some 
of the others. 

We realize that this reduction has been made to assist the government in the 
paper shortage, but we have noticed that other journals, while reducing their margins, 
have not done this to such an extent as your publications. For instance the Journal 
of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, Williams & Wilkins, has been re- 
duced to 12/16 of an inch; Journal of Morphology, Wistar Institute of Anatomy & 
Biology, 13/16 of an inch; Journal of Hygiene, Cambridge University Press (British), 
9/16 of an inch; whereas War Medicine, the inside back margin, is only 7/16 of an 
inch. 

We wonder if something could be done to remedy this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) EIMEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
Medical Library Association Committee on 
Periodicals and Serial Publications 


November 22, 1944 
My Dear Mrs. CUNNINGHAM: 
Your letter of November 16 addressed to Doctor Fishbein has been referred to 
me for reply. 
It is true that we have been compelled to make radical reductions in the use 
of paper for the Association’s publications and to comply with the demands of official 
agencies of the federal government with respect to narrow margins, changes in 
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composition, etc. Very severe restrictions have been placed on our paper supplies 
and in order to comply with official demands we have been compelled to resort to 
certain practices in our Printing Department that have produced unsatisfactory results. 

I, too, have noted that some publications have made few changes from the stand- 
point of composition, but my observation has been to the effect that in most instances 
the publishers of such periodicals utilize relatively small amounts of paper in their 
production. 

However all this may be, I am referring your letter to Mr. W. C. Braun, 
through whose office paper supplies are purchased and tHe activities of our Printing 
Department are supervised. 

Very respectfully yours, 
OLIN West, M.D. 
Secretary and General Manager 


December 1, 1944 
DEAR Mrs, CUNNINGHAM: 

With reference to your communication of November 16 to Dr. Fishbein, which 
Dr. West has referred to me with a copy of his letter: 

As stated by Dr. West, the restrictions concerning the use of paper are becoming 
more severe rather than alleviated; therefore, for the time being, we feel that it’s 
necessary to continue the present margins in the publications you mentioned. 

We want to assure you that just as soon as the paper situation is relieved, we will 
again use a heavier quality of paper, and also arrange for wider margins. 

We appreciate your writing us on the subject. 


Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
WILL C. BRAUN 
Business Manager 

However all through 1944-45 the journals have appeared with the 
same curtailed margins. The Library Journal is also using margins so 
narrow that trimming is impossible nor can volumes be properly 
“backed,” because if they are, valuable portions of the text will be un- 
readable in the bound volumes. 

I regret that it has not been possible to continue the Standardization 
Work for Periodicals at this time due to the difficulty of finding librarians 
who could become chairmen of the different groups and who would take 
time to study the situation in the various subject fields. After consulta- 
tion with Miss Vivian, Chairman of the A.L.A. Serials Round Table, 
it was decided to postpone this work until after the war. Miss Vivian 
asked me to retain my Sub-Committee Chairmanship for the present and 
all plans are being held in abeyance hoping that work can be resumed 
in the not too distant future. We regretted having to make this decision 
but increased duties and lack of adequate assistance have so over- 
burdened librarians that we had no alternative. Publishers are also facing 
many difficulties, and it did not seem a favorable time to approach them 
in regard to making changes. 

Medical libraries continue to respond generously in regard to saving 
periodicals for the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. See 
the report of these activities which appears on page 534. 
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The Report of the Membership Committee 
E, LOUISE WILLIAMS, Chairman 


During the year 1944-1945, the following applicants have been 


admitted to membership in the Medical Library Association: 


— 


Library Members 


. Baptist Hospital Library, 708 Tuscaloosa Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama (Mrs. 


Eleanor H. Hidden) 


. Florida State Board of Health Library, P.O. Box 210, Jacksonville 1, Florida (Mrs. 


Katie Sikes) 


. Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Diseases. Medical Library. Gun Hill Road near 


Jerome Avenue, New York 67, New York (Margaret Botbyl) (a previous 
member reinstated ) 


. Purdue University, Pharmacy Library. Lafayette, Indiana (Bernice L. Dunten) 
. Queen Alexandra Sanatorium, Lady Beck Memorial Medical Library. London, On- 


tario, Canada (Dr. L. M. Spratt). 


. Rochester (New York) General Hospital. Ely Memorial Library. 501 West Main 


Street, Rochester 8, New York (Margaret C. Taylor) 


. St. James Hospital. Medical Library. 1423 Chicago Road, Chicago Heights, II- 


linois (Eva M. Lauth). 


. St. John’s Hospital. John Young Brown Memorial Library. Euclid and Parkview 


Place, St. Louis, Missouri (Mrs, Natalie B. Kimball) 


. Wellcome Research Laboratories, Library. Tuckahoe 7, New York (Winifred 


Sewell) 


. Yale University School of Medicine. Historical Library. 333 Cedar Street, New 


Haven 11, Connecticut (Margaret Brinton) 


Supporting Members 


. Armstrong, Dr. W. P., 616 E, Capitol Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 


Browder, Dr. E. Jefferson, 200 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, New York 


. Clendening, Dr. Logan, 1247 W. 56th Street, Kansas City 2, Missouri 
. Cummer, Dr. Clyde L., 1010 Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Foote, Dr. Merrill N., 405 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


. Gillespie, Dr. Noel Alexander, 770 Langdon Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

. Heaton, Dr. Claude, 205 E. 69th Street, New York City 21, New York 

. Hoerr, Dr. Normand L., 2109 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio 

. Karnosh, Dr. Louis J., City Hospital, Scranton Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 

. Klaunberg, Dr. Henry J., Washington Institute of Medicine, 314 Randolph PI. 


N.E., Washington, D.C. 


. Krumbhaar, Dr. E. B., Medical School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 


Pennsylvania 


. Leake, Dr. Chauncey D., University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas 
. Leeman, Mr. O. T., J. B. Lippincott Company, Medical Department, East Wash- 


ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


. Oberst, Mr. George P., The C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 Washington Boulevard, 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 


. Shryock, Dr. Richard H., 208 College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia‘ 4, Pennsylvania. 


Professional Members 


. Bartholomew, Sister Mary, Holy Name Hospital, Teaneck, New Jersey 
. Becker, Mrs. Marjorie Jacobsen, 2291 Clermont Street, Denver 7, Colorado 
. Bolton, Dorothea, Yale Medical Library. Historical Library, 333 Cedar St., New 


Haven, Connecticut 


. Crawford, Park D., Jackson County Medical Society Library General Hospital 


24th and Cherry Streets, Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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. Donohue, Mildred, Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville 21, Indiana 
. Fuller, Annette C., Gerrish Memorial Library, Central Maine General Hospital, 
Lewiston, Maine 
. Harden, Florence, Wesley Junior College, Dover, Delaware 
. Hidden, Mrs. Eleanor H., Jefferson Hospital, Birmingham 5, Alabama 
. Josselyn, Mrs. Clara, Library of the Los Angeles County Medical Assn., 634 S. 
S. Westlake Ave., Los Angeles 5, California 
. Kimball, Mrs. Natalie B., 4497 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis 8, Missouri 
11. Perkins, Mrs. Henrietta T., Yale Medical Library, Historical Library, 333 Cedar 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
12. Prophet, Mrs. Margaret D., Luzerne County Medical Society, 130 S. Franklin Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
13. Pyle, Helen Mary, Wyeth Institute of Applied Biochemistry, 900 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
14. Robb, Seymour, Columbia University Medical Library, 630 W. 168th Street, 
New York 32, New York 
15. Robinson, Ida Marian (Mrs. Breed Robinson), Libraries of Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, University of Maryland, Lombard and Greene Streets, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland 
16. Rose, Mrs. Martha E., Medical Library, Ashburn General Hospital, Building 52, 
McKinney, Texas 
17. St. John, Francis R., Capt., A.U.S., Army Medical Library, Washington 25, D.C. 
18. de Scheiner, Mrs. Marta Schoenberg, Instituto de Tisiologia “Dr. Juan B. Mo- 
relli,”” Hospital Fermin Ferreira, Larranaga 1380, Montevideo, Rep. del Uruguay 
19. Schullian, Dorothy M., Army Medical Library, 11,000 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 
20. Sherwin, S/Sgt. Leonard James, 25th AAF Base Unit (AAF MSTS), Training 
Operations, Robins Field 3, Georgia 
21. Shiland, Sarah Jane, 1035 Leckie Street, Portsmouth, Virginia 
22. Taylor, Margaret C., Ely Memorial Library, Rochester General Hospital, Rochester, 
New York 
23. Williamson, Hazel J., Banting Institute, 100 College Street, Toronto, Ontario 


The number of new members admitted, while small in contrast to 
the size of figures to which everyone has grown accustomed in the past 
few years, does represent an increase over previous years and reflects 
growing interest on the part of many individuals and libraries in be- 
coming afhliated with an organization of such high purposes and ob- 
jectives as the Medical Library Association. That it is wielding a tre- 
mendous influence, reaching out to many areas of the globe, there can 
be no question, as is evidenced by the numerous members having other 
than American addresses. The “‘one-world”’ spirit is truly symbolized 
in the activities and purposes of the Association and fortunate may be 
considered the libraries and individuals that are privileged to hold mem- 
bership in it. 

The following tabulation of additions of new members to the roster 
for each of the last three fiscal years may be of interest: 

1944-45 1943-44 1942-43 
Library members 4 8 


Supporting members 10 6 
Professional members 26 27 


40 41 
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Also of interest to those who wish a clearer picture of the steady 
growth in membership over a 10-year period are the following figures: 


MEMBERSHIP 
(all classes) 


1939-40 


Resignations and other changes occurring during the year are as 
follows: 
Library Members Resigned 


. Cook County Hospital, Richard H. Jaffe Memorial Library, Chicago, Illinois 

. Desert Sanatorium and Institute of Research, Medical Library, Tucson, Arizona 

. Metropolitan Hospital Medical Library, Welfare Island, New York 

. New York Hospital, Westchester Division, Medical Library, 121 Westchester 
Avenue, White Plains, New York 

. Ohio State University, College of Medicine, Library, Hamilton Hall, Columbus, 
Ohio 

. Puerto Rico Department of Health Library, Stop 19, Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Supporting Members Resigned 


. La Rotonda, Dr. Oswald, 1158 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 

. Snyder, Dr. C. C., First Trust Building, Pasadena, California 

. Wood, Dr. Paul M., Secretary, American Society of Anesthetists, Inc., 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 


Professional Members Resigned 


. Bearce, Florence E., Harvard University Dental School Library, 188 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 

. Carper, Mrs. Myrta Thomas, Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Georgia 

. Connor, John M., Columbia University Medical Library, 630 W. 168th Street, 
New York 32, New York 

. Cook, Mrs. Carrie B., 130 S. Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

; Emond, Mrs. Bertha W., Henry Gerrish Memorial Library, Central Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital, Lewiston, Maine. 

. Fretwell, Mrs. Elizabeth H., State Board of Health, Jacksonville, Florida 

. Hennessey, Mrs. Maude, Washington University School of Medicine Library, 
Euclid Avenue and Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri 

. Kane, Marian F., Holy Name Hospital, Teaneck, New Jersey 

. Powell, Phyllis, Los Angeles County Medical Association, 634 S. Westlake Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 

. Stoye, Isolde, 3824 Lanewood Drive, Des Moines, Iowa 

. Towner, Isabel L., National Health Library, 1790 Broadway, New York, New York 

. Tway, Renna Lee, Station Library, U. S. Naval Training Station, Bainbridge, 
Maryland 

. Wigglesworth, Anne E., Delaware Academy of Medicine, Lovering Avenue and 
Union Street, Wilmington, Delaware 

. Wilson, Julia E., 305 Broadmoor Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 

. Bergstrom, Flora Josephine, New York Hospital School of Nursing Library, 
1320 York Avenue, New York, New York 

. McGuire, Ignatius, Army Medical Library, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Deceased 
Supporting Members 
1. Clendening, Dr. Logan, 1247 W. 56th Street, Kansas City 2, Missouri 
2. Daniel, Dr. Annie S., 105 E. Fifteenth Street, New York, New York 
SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP 
May 31, 1945 
Honorary 





Membership May 31. 1945 


Library 
Ee ee er er er 251 
Sl I as ca habe dehebaaceck wee tenveentonted see 9 


Reinstated 


Resigned 





Supporting 


Membership May 31, 1944 
New Members 










Resigned 
Deceased 





Professional 


Membership May 31, 1944 
New Members 





ee AP MD Cacitaccaandabacesaeekuesens tices 16 209 


Pe ee ae 593 















Total, All Classes, May 31, 1945 


To the many individuals who cooperated in supplying information 
needed to complete applications for prospective members, grateful 
thanks are extended. Appreciation is also expressed to those who were 
instrumental in interesting others to join the Association, enlarging the 
number of distinguished names and institutions on the membership roster 
and furnishing further talent and ability for advancing the Association’s 
ideals and objectives. 


The Report of the Special Committee on a Medical 
Library Handbook 


JANET DOE, Chairman and Editor 


We are glad to report that the Handbook has continued in demand, 
selling nearly all of its second printing of 500 copies, namely 469 copies 
through May, 1945. Our Association has received not only the refund 
of its subsidy of $500 towards this second printing, but has also had 
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royalties of $2 on each copy beyond the first 250, making $238 ad- 
ditional. 


The Report of the Special Committee on Medical 
Library Procedure 


JANET DOE, Chairman 


Nine requests for information have been received in the past year 
as against three the year before—which looks as though our service was 
becoming better known. The inquiries concerned a variety of subjects: 


List of approved motion picture films and lantern slides for medical 
teaching. 

Accounts of the beginnings of various medical libraries from which 
suggestions could be drawn to help arouse interest in expanding 
a struggling library. 

Prepublication comments on a manuscript about reprint and pam- 
phlet files for a public health library. 

A good classification system for a hospital medical library. 

The cataloguing of a medical library. 

Architects’ plans for medical libraries. 

The handling of pamphlets. 

A medical subject-heading list. 


The libraries making the inquiries represented one medical school, 
one public health department, one research institution, and five hospi- 


tals. 
To the members of the Committee who bore the brunt of these 


labors, my thanks are given. 


The Report of the Committee on Medical Library Service for the 
Armed Forces of the United States 


MARY LOUISE MARSHALL, Chairman 


Our member libraries, have continued to serve the medical officers 
of our armed forces with all the resources at their command. Regional 
Directors report a continued and growing use of materials both within 
the libraries and on loan from them. As small collections have been 
started within general hospitals, the local medical libraries have helped 
in the development of small reference collections and in advice for 
simple organization. Informal talks have been given to area service 
librarians on reference facilities available and how they may be used. 

An interesting phase of the work has been the result of dealing 
with a procession,—a constantly changing personnel. As medical officers 
are transferred from one post to another, they report the good library 
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service they received at a former station, and pass along additional ideas 
whereby librarians may help physicians in uniform. Officers transferred 
to distant stations often write back to the library they have been using, 
to learn where they may secure similar service in their new location. 

Medical librarians report sincere appreciation on the part of their 
military patrons, for help received. Our libraries and librarians are ready 
and glad to extend their libraries’ facilities to the medical officers of 
the United States. 


The Report of the Exchange 
MILDRED V. NAYLOR, Chairman 


From January through April 1945, six Exchange lists were published. 
All of these have been assigned and most of them distributed. Al- 
though statistics of the amount of material shipped were suggested, many 
libraries did not have the help nor the time to supply these. From the 
sixty-nine libraries which submitted lists, nineteen libraries sent statistics. 
These are: 

17,992 single numbers sent out 


1,208 bound volumes 
757 libraries received material 


Even these figures show what a vast amount of useful material finds a 


useful home. 
Libraries which distributed material are: 


University of Tennessee College of Medicine Library 
E. R. Squibb & Sons Library 

Cornell University Medical College Library 

McGill University Medical Library 

Long Island College of Medicine Library 

New York Academy of Medicine Library 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia Library 
University of Wisconsin Medical School Library 
University of Texas School of Medicine Library 
Northwestern University Medical School Library 
College of Medical Evangelists Library 

University of Maryland Medical and Dental Libraries 
Medical Society of the County of Kings Library 
Honolulu County Medical Society Library 
Children’s Memorial Hospital Library 

St. Louis Medical Society Library 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina — 
Youngstown Hospital Association Staff Library 
Guthrie Clinic Library 

Academy of Medicine of Toronto Library 

Toledo Medical Library Association Library 

Tufts College Medical and Dental School Library 
Massachusetts General Hospital Library 

University of Detroit School of Dentistry Library 
Iowa State Medical Library 

Clifton Springs Sanitarium Medical Library 
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George Washington University Medical Library 
Christ Hospital Medical Library 

Harvard University Medical College Library 
Wellcome Research Laboratories Library 

Abbott Laboratories Library 

Louisiana State University School of Medicine Library 
Lancaster County Medical Society Library 

Children’s Hospital Research Foundation Library 
University of Virginia Library 

St. Louis University School of Medicine Library 
Abington Memorial Hospital Library 

Medical Society of the County of Queens Library 

Eli Lilly & Company Library 

American Society of Anesthesiologists Library 
Winnebago County Medical Library 

New York State Medical Library 

James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital Library 

St. Lukes Hospital of Chicago Library 

Mercy Hospital of Pittsburgh Staff Library 
Southwestern Medical College Library 

University of Western Ontario Medical School Library 
New York University College of Medicine Library 
Army Medical Library 

Rochester Academy of Medicine Library 

Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey 
Albany Medical College Library 


A change in the key list is definitely needed. We would appreciate 
suggestions and an expression of opinion from everyone especially in 
regard to simplification in addressing and shipping, and eliminating 
mistakes. 

We look forward to another successful year, but this can only be 
accomplished by the cooperation of everyone. 


A Report on the Joint Committee on Hospital Library Service 
L. MARGUERIETE PRIME, Medical Library Association Representative 


No meeting of the Joint Committee on Hospital Library Service has 
been held during the current year. The Chairman, Mr. Milam, through 
his secretary, has reported that an additional attempt to obtain funds to 
cover the cost of the proposed survey has been unsuccessful despite 
interest in the study on the part of the foundation approached. Other 
action by the Committee is dependent upon the successful solicitation 
of funds. 


A Report on the Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting 
in the Major Fields of Research 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Medical Library Association Representative 


An interesting Report has been received from Mrs. Barbara Cowles, 
Chairman of this Committee. Mrs. Cowles reviewed the history of the 
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Joint Committee which was developed as the result of her survey’ pre- 
sented before a joint meeting of the College and Reference and the 
Periodicals Sections of the American Library Association on December 
30, 1937. These two groups adopted a resolution recommending the 
formation of a Joint Committee as follows: ‘‘to formulate a plan for the 
study and solution of the most pressing problems connected with the 
publication of indexing and abstracting services covering the literature 
of the several scientific, humanistic, social science, learned, professional, 
and business fields; and be it further Resolved, That this joint committee 
be authorized to carry out its plan if it can secure sufficient financial 
support.” 

The Joint Committee was organized and recommended: ‘“‘that the 
first step in making any unified program for indexing and abstracting 
was to study the existing services in order to determine what duplication 
and lack of coverage existed, the amount of money now being expended 
to support these services, and the probable unit cost of efficient indexing 
and abstracting, as well as whether indexing and abstracting were neces- 
sary in all fields or whether a combination of good subject indexing in 
some fields combined with more elaborate abstracting in others would 
be a better solution.’” Mrs. Cowles’s Report continues: 

“During 1943-1944, Dr. Charles W. David, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Libraries, representing the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, and acting on behalf of the Joint Committee, presented 
to the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller Foundation a request 
for a grant to complete the study which, without funds, the Joint Com- 
mittee had undertaken to make and on which it had made some small 
progress.” 

The war years intervened and Mrs. Cowles says in her Report for 
1944-45, “It is my personal opinion that the time for an exhaustive 
study of this problem is now passed and that at best, such a study could 
only serve as an historical background. 

“I believe the problems surrounding these services are well, if not 
minutely, understood by all parties involved and that the best solution 
could be reached as follows: 

‘1. The United States acting through the National Research Council, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Research Libraries should undertake the 
preparation of a general indexing and abstracting program which would 
include all fields of research and which would be financed by the 


*A.L.A., Periodicals Section. Committee on Indexing and Abstracting. Preliminary 
survey of indexes and abstracting services with special emphasis on the fields of in- 
dustrial arts and chemistry, Library Journal, 63:265-271, April, 1938. 
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various societies and associations now operating services, as well as the 
associations which benefit from the use of these services as well as by 
government subsidy” (see outline of a proposed service which follows). 

“This program should aim at least at the completeness of coverage 
now produced by the Germans if not at exceeding their excellence. 

“The program should include: first, a quick study of the fields to 
be covered and the type of service to be rendered in each; second, a 
working unit to carry on the whole program. 

“It is my opinion that this unit should be operated at, but not 
necessarily by, the Library of Congress; that it should be sponsored 
financially first by government aid with help from the various societies 
most immediately concerned. 

“To further this end, I propose that the present Joint Committee 
on Indexing and Abstracting be disbanded and a new committee be 
formed to put into effect a unified indexing and abstracting program. 
It is my earnest hope that such a committee be given the complete 
support of the cooperating bodies to work out an effective and successful 
program.” 

Mrs. Cowles appends a plan for such a service as follows: 

“It is proposed toestablish a unified indexing and abstracting service 
to consolidate or supersede all those currently appearing and to provide 
uniform and complete coverage in all subject fields. 

“All literature appearing in the English language in all subjects 
and such foreign literature as committees would request, shall be 
indexed or abstracted according to the following plan: 

“I. Indexes. 

a. Appearing weekly, cumulating monthly, with annual bound 

volumes. 

1. Cumulative book index replacing C.B.I. and list in Publishers 
Weekly. 

b. Appearing biweekly, cumulating quarterly, with annual bound 

volumes. 

2. Index to general periodicals (all general-interest magazines). 

3. Index to selected periodicals (a list of titles in all fields 
chosen by and for small and medium-sized libraries). 

4. Book review (author and title index to al] book reviews 
appearing in English language periodicals and selected 
foreign periodicals. 

c. Appearing monthly, cumulating quarterly, with annual bound 

volumes. 

5. Index to administrative publications of universities, societies, 
foundations, institutions, etc. 
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d. Appearing monthly, with annual bound cumulations. 

6. Document indexes (listing publications of governmental or 
semi-official leaders except those with subject content and 
those appearing in periodical form; with “see” reference in 
the list referring from those omitted to the index in which 
they are covered. ) 

(a) U.S. documents (listing United States Government 
Printing Office publications and all mimeographed and 
printed publications appearing with federal agency as 
author except when the agency is co-author with a state, 
county, or municipality). 

(b) State documents (listing all official publications of states 
and those with states as co-author). 

(c) County and municipal documents (list all official publi- 
cations of counties and municipalities, and publications 
with them as co-author). 

e. Miscellaneous (published at regular but infrequent intervals). 

7. Special aids (A.L.A. booklist, poetry and play indexes, 
standard catalogues). 

“II. Abstracting services (abstracting all periodicals, serials, docu- 
ments with subject scope or appearing in periodical form, books and 
pamphlets, and appearing monthly, cumulating semi-annually, and with 
annual bound volumes. It is understood that all fields which can be 
conveniently broken into sections for individual sale should be thus 
divided; it is also understood that publications should furnish abstracts 
of papers printed for the service at the time the paper appears). 

a. Biological Sciences and Technologies 

1. Biology (including Biochemistry and Biophysics) 

2. Agriculture 

3. Medicine 

b. Physical Sciences and Technologies 

4. Physics and Chemistry (including Biochemistry and Bio- 
physics ) 

. Mathematics 
. Astronomy 
. Engineering 

8. Technologies including geology, mineralogy, etc. 

c. Social Science and Technologies 

9. Economics 

10. Political science and public affairs 
11. Sociology 
12. Business 
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d. Humanities 
13. Geography, Anthropology, History 
14. Literature 
15. Philosophy, Religion, Psychology 


Personnel 


“I. General Committee, comprising a steering committee of one 
member each from the following associations: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, American Library Association, Association of Research Libraries, 
Medical Library Association, National Research Council, Social Science 
Research Council, and Special Libraries Association, together with an 
executive secretary, and sub-committees chosen from any learned or 
scientific societies depending on subject scope of problems to be solved. 

“II. Executive secretary chosen by the General Committee. 

Duties: 

To interpret the policies laid down by the General Committee, to 
supervise the organization; to make contacts with publishers; to recom- 
mend personnel to the General Committee; to codrdinate the work of 
the editors, to make all public contacts. 

“III. Editors: 

Eight: One for each of the following classes: 

1. Cumulative book index. 

2. Index to general literature; Index to selected periodicals; Book 

review index. 
. Administrative publications index; Documents index. 
. Special aids. 
. Biological sciences. 
. Physical sciences. 

. Social sciences. 

. Humanities. 

Duties: 

To supervise the collection of entries in their files under the policies 
determined by the General Committee; to supervise the organization of 
entries into manuscript form and to supervise the work of the indexer 
and clerical staff compiling the services. 

“IV. Indexers. 

“V. File clerks, stenographers, typists, etc., as mecessary. 


Financin g 


“I. By subsidy from societies, the government, grants-in-aid, etc., 
for five years until subscription costs can be established and service is 
established. 
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“II. By subscription at flat rates for 

1. Total work 

2. Sections.” 

Mrs. Cowles’ proposal comes at a particularly opportune time be- 
cause on July 5, 1945, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, sent to the President a program 
for postwar scientific research entitled ‘Science the Endless Frontier.” 
This report had its inception in a letter to Dr. Bush from President 
Roosevelt in which the President raised a number of questions as to 
how government could be of aid in furthering and maintaining research 
in the sciences. Dr. Bush and the scientists he called into consultation 
proposed the establishment of a National Research Foundation as an 
agency of the government. Shortly after the presentation of this Report 
Mr. Magnuson introduced a bill into the senate (79th Congress, 1st 
Session $.1285) and a few days later another bill (S.1297) was intro- 
duced by Mr. Kilgore, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Pepper; both bills, while 
differing in detail, are designed to carry out the recommendations of the 
Vannevar Bush Report and presumably will come up for hearings in the 
Senate in the near future. According to the plan, as outlined in the Re- 
port, the Foundation would consist of five Divisions: 

“a. Division of Medical Research.—The function of this Division 

would be to support medical research. 

. Division of Natural Sciences.—The function of this Division 
should be to support research in the physical and natural sciences. 

“c. Division of National Defense.—It should be the function of 
this Division to support long-range scientific research on mili- 
tary matters. 

. Division of Scientific Personnel and Education.—It should be 
the function of this Division to support and to supervise the 
grant of scholarships and fellowships in science. 

“e. Division of Publications and Scientific Collaboration.—This di- 
vision should be charged with encouraging the publication of 
scientific knowledge and promoting international exchange of | 
scientific information.” , 

In Appendix A pp. 112-115 of the Report Library Aids are con- 
sidered under three headings (A) Interlibrary Cooperation, (B) Ab- 
stracting and Translating Services, and (B) Bibliographic and Refer- 
ence Services. 

It is obvious from the above recognition of these problems that Mrs. 
Cowles’ proposal is a very timely one but in studying the details of her 
plan it has seemed to me that an attempt to cover such a vast and all 
inclusive group of subjects may cause the project to fall of its own 
weight. That Dr. Bush also recognized a similar danger in extending 
his own proposals to cover all of knowledge is indicated in his letter 
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of transmittal—he says: “It is clear from President Roosevelt’s letter 
that in speaking of science he had in mind the natural sciences, including 
biology and medicine, and I have so interpreted his questions. Progress 
in other fields, such as the social sciences and the humanities, is likewise 
important; but the program for sciences presented in my report warrants 
immediate attention.” It might be better to break down Mrs. Cowles’ 
plan so that it will fall more in line with the divisions of the proposed 
Research Foundation, particularly as in these sciences there is more 
overlapping of subject matter and an urgent need for more complete 
and rapid coverage. It might also seem wiser to coordinate and expand 
already existing services and add new services only where necessary, 
rather than to “supersede those currently appearing.’’ However, the 
need for some coordinating agency is evident. 

Mrs. Cowles in discussing the abstracting and indexing services, see 
page 3, seems to me to leave a loophole that is unfortunate in regard to 
complete coverage of foreign literature. She says: “All literature ap- 
pearing in the English language in all subjects and such foreign litera- 
ture as committees would request shall be indexed and abstracted.” 
Would it not seem advisable to substitute all literature appearing in the 
recognized journals of any subject field in all countries? One of the 
greatest weaknesses of American abstracting services is their lack of 
adequate coverage of foreign literature. A centralized agency with 
government sponsorship and support could do much toward enlisting 
foreign cooperation. Searching for abstracts of articles which have ap- 
peared in the scientific periodicals of a country whose language is not 
well known here is one of the most time consuming tasks that faces 
both investigators and librarians and yet one which is vital to research 
because the more unfamiliar the language the more urgent the need 
for an abstract and the investigator is dependent upon this medium for 
information. As Mrs. Cowles has pointed out the Germans had the 
most complete abstracting services, at least in the biological and medical 
sciences. In a study? carried out in 1937 I found thirty-one abstract 
journals in these subjects and an overall coverage of these sciences cost 
libraries more than $1,156 per annum and this did not include the 
forty-five clinical journals which publish abstract sections with enormous 
duplication. In spite of this multiplicity of sources there was not even 
reasonably complete coverage especially of foreign literature. Since then 
a flock of new “review” and abstract journals have started publication 
in this country, none of which are at all comprehensive and which seem 
to cover chiefly the usual journals which are available in libraries in the 
original. Such journals, while of aid to a physician too busy to analyze 


* Cunningham, E. R. Problem of abstract publications in medical and allied 
sciences, Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 26: 211-217, May, 1938. 
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his own literature or practicing somewhere remote from good library 
facilities, could hardly be called “‘aids to research.” 

The need for a comprehensive abstracting service in clinical medi- 
cine has been pointed out before. See Miss Eleanor Fair’s Reports*:* and 
my paper® published in 1936. At present no one can foresee what changes 
European medical publications may undergo so that the immediate fu- 
ture might well represent an excellent opportunity for a survey and the 
possible revamping of existent services in these sciences, their correla- 
tion with other services, and recommendations for new services where 
needed. It should be possible with financial support available, with the 
aid of the American Medical Association, other interested associations, 
and the cooperation of the Army Medical Library that a combined in- 
dexing and abstracting service for the medical sciences could be worked 
out which would be superior to anything which we now have and which 
could be coordinated with such related services as Biological Abstracts 
and Chemical Abstracts. 

We owe a very real debt to Mrs. Cowles for her proposal and it is 
to be hoped that it will stimulate those interested to give the subject 
earnest thought and attention, so that comments and suggestions in 
regard to services in our own subject fields can be ready should the 
National Foundation’s Division of Publications become a reality in the 
near future. 


A Report of the Joint Committee on Books for 
War Devastated Libraries 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Medical Library Association Representative 


Following the meeting in New York on July 11, 1944, mentioned 
in last year’s Report,* the Executive Committee of the Joint Committee 
was appointed as follows: 

Mr. Milton E. Lord, Chairman, Mr. Wyllis E. Wright, Miss Eleanor 
S. Cavanaugh, Mr. Luther H. Evans, Mr. Sidney B. Hill, and Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher, Members. This Committee met in New York on 
August 17, 1944 and again on November 15, 1944 at the Association 
of the Bar in New York City. Proposals for the organization of an 
American Book Center were discussed and a tentative budget for its 
operation outlined. Plans for a conference to be held under the auspices 
of the State Department were also made. 


* Report of the committee on indexing current medical literature, Bull. Med. Lib. 
Assn., 25:33-38, September, 1936. 

‘Report of the committee on indexing current medical literature, Bull. Med. Lib. 
Assn., 26:43, October, 1937. 

* Cunningham, E. R. Looking forward; possible developments in the publication 
of medical literature, Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 25:100-108, September, 1936. 

* Med. Libr. Assn. Bull., 32:512-514, 1944. 
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The Executive Committee met again in New York on January 16, 
1945, Mr. Bernhard Knollenberg: presiding as Vice-Chairman in the 
absence of Mr. Milton E. Lord who was in Europe in connection with 
the affairs of the American Library in Paris. Plans were discussed for a 
conference to be called in Washington by the State Department. 

On February 28 a Conference on Books for Devastated Libraries 
was called under the joint sponsorship of the State Department and 
the Library of Congress. The meeting was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington, D.C. It was originally 
planned to invite 150 persons to attend this meeting but in order to 
comply with the wartime curtailment in travel the number of persons 
invited from outside of Washington was limited to approximately thirty- 
five. As a member of the Joint Committee on Books for War Devastated 
Libraries I was asked to attend this meeting. In addition to the members 
of the Joint Committee, various American foundations, American groups 
interested in cultural development, and certain foreign groups were 
represented. | 

The acting Secretary of State, Mr. Joseph E. Grew, in the absence 
of Mr. Stettinius, welcomed the Representatives attending the meeting. 
The morning session was presided over by Mr. Bryn J. Hovde, Chief 
of the State Department’s Division of Cultural Cooperation, and in the 
afternoon Mr. Luther H. Evans, Acting Librarian of Congress, presided. 
Reports concerning actual losses suffered by libraries throughout the 
world were presented and the Conference discussed proposals for a co- 
ordinated national effort to aid in restocking scientific and scholarly 
books and periodicals in libraries where such losses have been sustained. 

In addition to Acting Secretary Grew other speakers were Assistant 
Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish, Mr. Willys R. Peck, former 
Minister to Thailand, Mr. Grayson Kefauver* of the Division of Cul- 
tural Cooperation, Mr. Bernard Knollenberg, formerly, of Yale, Mr. 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Director of the Office of International Relations 
of the American Library Association, and Mr. Bryn Hovde. 

From the discussions it was obvious that both the members of the 
State Department and the Representatives attending the Conference 
were fully aware that a widespread dissemination of knowledge and 
interchange of ideas represents the best possible basis for a permanent 
peace. The important role which librarians and libraries will play in 
helping to carry out such an objective was emphasized. The meeting 
went on record that a resolution be formulated expressing this as the 
opinion of the Conference and that this resolution be forwarded to 
the meeting of the United Nations to be held in San Francisco. It was 


* Kefauver, G. N. and C. M. White. The Library Situation in Europe, Library 
Journal, 70:385-389, May 1, 1945; p. 473-476, May 15, 1945. 
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also obvious from the widespread destruction reported that the need for 
material for libraries throughout the world is acute and that none of 
the means available seem adequate to meet the situation. 

Mr. MacLeish, Assistant Secretary of State, made a plea for a world- 
wide recognition of the need for increased international inter-library 
loans. Mr. Bernhard Knollenberg outlined tentative plans for a Book 
Center. These plans were freely discussed and the Conference passed 
resolutions to be transmitted by the Executive Committees of the Joint 
Committee on Books for Devastated Libraries to the Secretary of State. 

Resolutions of Conference of February 28, 1945: 

I. Resolved, That this Conference approve the creation of an Ameri- 
can Book Center for the collection and distribution of library materials 
to aid in the restoration of the collections of war-devastated libraries, as 
proposed by the Executive Committee of the Joint Committee on Books 
for Devastated Libraries of the Council of National Library Associations, 
and that the Joint Committee be recognized as the co-ordinating agency 
in the activity and that it proceed in the creation of such a Center. 

II. WHEREAS, An interest in the international flow of intellectual 
material presupposes an appreciation of the importance to society of a 
recognition of rights in such property, and 

WHEREAS, Interchange of such material will be encouraged and 
made more certain by continuous recognition of such rights, 

Resolved, That the Government of the United States be strongly 
urged to include in the coming peace agreements, provisions for the 
international treaties on copyright. 

III. Resolved, That it is not in the national interest of the United 
States, or in the international interests of world culture, to permit con- 
siderable areas of the world to exist without access to library facilities 
and resources; that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to restore 
library facilities destroyed by enemy action in the occupied areas without 
the collaboration of the remaining libraries of the world, since a con- 
siderable part of the destroyed and needed materials can only be found 
in library collections; that an international conference of representatives 
of the learned worlds in the principal countries should be convened at 
the earliest possible moment to consider what collaboration can be 
offered by the remaining libraries and peoples of the world and on 
what basis and through what instrumentalities. 

Immediately following the Conference the Executive Committee 
met. It was agreed to set up an American Book Center and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation made a grant of $2,500.00 for preliminary expenses 
in setting up the Center. Since then this Foundation has made a further 
grant of $2,000.00. Mr. Kenneth Shaffer of the University of Indiana 
was appointed as Director. 
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The Executive Committee met next on April 11, 1945 in New York. 
It was decided to apply for the incorporation of the American Book 
Center for War Devastated Libraries under the laws of the State of 
New York. 

A meeting of the Joint Committee on Books for War Devastated 
Libraries took place on May 23, 1945 in New York. I was unable to 
attend this meeting and Mr. Walton McDaniel, II, kindly consented to 
serve as my alternate. 

Mr. Sidney Hill read the papers of incorporation of the American 
Book Center and presented them for signature. Ways and means of 
financing the campaign for materials and seeking the support of inter- 
ested groups were. discussed. 

The question of priority requests from individual countries was 
discussed and the general principle laid down that special requests 
should not be considered until the materials are available for an overall 
distribution. 

The Executive Committee met immediately following the Joint 
Committee Meeting and took up details of organization. 

A meeting of the Council of National Library Associations took 
place on June 19 at the Association of the Bar in New York City. 
Because the organization of the American Book Center was considered 
the most important matter on the Council’s agenda the two meetings 
were called at the same time. These meetings were attended by me as a 
member representing the Medical Library Association. 

The routine business of the Council was first taken up. Mr. Lord 
made a tribute to the late Miss Laura Woodward of Baltimore as one 
of the motivating forces in the formation of the Council. Miss Wood- 
ward died late in 1944 from severe burns. Mr. Waters announced that 
the Report of the Committee on Publication Activities presented last 
year had been published in two parts, one part in the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
38:433, 1944, the other in the Library Journal, 69:879, 1944. The aim 
of his Committee is to stimulate writing among librarians. He suggested 
the formation of a Joint Committee to sponsor a series of studies in the 
history and philosophy of librarianship and to interest foundations in 
making grants for fellowships to librarians who are willing and capable 
of engaging in this type of study. The Council elected the following 
officers for the coming year: 

Mr. Edward N. Waters, Music Library Association, President 

Mr. Dennis Dooley, National Association of State Libraries, 
Treasurer 

Mr. Walter Hausdorfer, Special Libraries Association, Secretary 

The organization meeting of the American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries was then called to order by Mr. Lord, the Chair- 
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man of the Joint Committee on Books for War Devastated Libraries. 
The tentative by-laws were read and a board of directors appointed. 

The object of the Center will be to make its stock-pile of library 
materials available to devastated and other libraries of the Allied and 
United Nations. Other countries are excluded unless and until the De- 
partment of State recommends their inclusion. While the majority of 
printed material will be derived from donations the Center is authorized 
to receive gifts of money, it can purchase as well as collect and allocate, 
and can make use of microfilm and all other media of reproduction. 

Financial support for operating expenses is estimated at $150,000 
and would include warehousing, transportation, packaging, equipment, 
and personnel. 


Officers: 


President, Sidney B. Hill, Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 
Vice-President, Frederick G. Melcher, Publishers Weekly 
Secretary, Wyllis E. Wright, Army Medical Library 
Treasurer, Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard and Poor's Corporation 
Board of Directors: 
The above Officers as Ex-officio Members 
Milton E. Lord, Chairman, Boston Public Library 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, Director, Office of A.L.A. International 
Relations Board 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Director, Harvard University Libraries 
Brother A. Thomas, Catholic Library Association 
Edward N. Waters, President, Council of National Library 
Association 
Mr. Kenneth Shaffer is the Director of the American Book Center. 
There will be three classes of members: 

Active Members consisting of those persons who represent associa- 
tions on the Joint Committee on Books for War Devastated Areas 
which is the group sponsoring the Center, or their alternates. They have 
the right to vote at meetings, hold office, and to serve on appointive 
committees. 

In addition to the Active Members there will be Associate Members 
and Honorary Members who will have all rights except that of voting 
and holding office. There will also be an Advisory Committee and Spon- 
sors. 

Annual meetings will be held in New York City and all members 
may attend meetings. Until expenses for operations can be secured the 
Center will have no facilities for receiving materials. It is to be hoped 
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such facilities can be set up at an early date. At present correspondence 
should be sent to Mr. Kenneth R. Shaffer, Executive Director, American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, c/o Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


A Report on the American Documentation Institute 
COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES, M.L.A. Representative 


I attended the meeting of the American Documentation Institute 
in the Mayflower Hotel on January 25. The luncheon was attended by 
about seventy-five. The business meeting was exceedingly short and 
consisted only in a presentation of the annual report and fiscal statement. 
A slate of Directors for the coming year was presented by Mr. Schwag- 
man of the Nominating Committee, and according to my recollection, 
the old directors were re-elected for another term. 

The main points of interest during the meeting were centered 
around microfilm copying and the usefulness of the cooperative ex- 
change provisions by different libraries who are doing microfilm copy- 
ing. There were also discussions of possibilities in the preparation of 
bibliographies in certain subjects where an entire book or an abstract 
would be printed in micro type on the back of the card. The Library 
of Congress is now experimenting on something of this sort which is 
being attempted by Boni in connection with the reading machine known 
as the Readex. 

There was exhibited a new microfilm reading and projecting machine 
just invented by Dr. Draeger, U.S.N. It is a beautifully made machine, 
manufactured by the Argus Company of Ann Arbor, and is developed 
on the principle of mirrors instead of lenses. I do not believe this 
machine will ever be produced where it will supersede such modern 
reading machines as the Federal, which is standard in the U. S. Navy, 
for the reason that it can never be produced as cheaply, and the illumina- 
tion being cut down to twenty-five per cent does not make the print as 
readable. 

At the meeting the undersigned made a report on the amount of 
medical journal material that is being received from Russia and some 
other countries, much of which is perhaps the only copy received at the 
present time in this country. All this is available on microfilm. Thus far, 
no satisfactory arrangement has been worked out whereby Russian 
printed medical works can be obtained through any definite procedure. 
Much of this has to be secured by means of personal agents who are 
authorized to effect any exchange feasible in the way of American 
publications. Transportation difficulties are so great that material cannot 
be brought through diplomatic channels but only through personal 
arrangements made by representatives. 





Association News 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL PRESS 


(Associazione Internazionale della Stampa Medica, 47, Via Due Macelli, 
Rome) has published the following announcement: 

“The Association plans in 1946 to issue a bibliographical bulletin of the 
latest books published in various parts of the world. This bulletin will be 
sent free of charge to the editors of medical reviews in order to keep them 
posted on the medical literature of all countries. 

“We would request the editors of such periodicals to bring this enterprise 
to the attention of their readers by means of special notices; so that authors, 
editors, and typographers may send the Association copies of their publica- 
tions or at least all the necessary bibliographical facts to be inserted without 
charge in our bulletin. 

“This catalogue, a second edition of which is being prepared by our 
secretary, will present a summary of information regarding all periodicals 
whether discontinued or in actual course of publication. The catalogue will 
be of great advantage to men of science by bringing them a knowledge of 
what is being published in the world, and it will enable them to follow those 
publications which are of particular interest to them, The editor, Santo 
Vanasia of Via Macchi 71, Milano, invites the managers of medical reviews 
to send him all the necessary information regarding their periodical publica- 
tions, i.e.: year of foundation; number of pages; yearly number of issues; 
names of editors; languages used in the text; place of publication; subscrip- 
tion rate, home and abroad; types of articles which appear in the review 
(original works, summaries, news items, etc.) ; besides any other information 
which the manager wishes to have published, free of charge, and which may 
lead to a higher appreciation of his periodical. We should appreciate the 
transcription of this information into latin characters and arabic numerals, 
as this will simplify our task of compilation of the text and will give uni- 
formity to the content. 

“The Association is at present negotiating with the authorities of the 
Vatican City and hopes to obtain permission to use the Vatican station for 
regular broadcasts of sufficient length to enable it to bring to the editors of 
medical reviews, and incidentally to medical practitioners everywhere, the 
most interesting news which is being published by the Medical Press, This 
information will be of a strictly scientific nature for the use of medical 
congresses, scientific gatherings, academic meetings, etc. It will furnish the 
editors of reviews with the latest news items to include in the news sections 
of their periodicals, and thus greatly accelerate the divulgation of whatever 
may be of most use to the doctor in his work.” 
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THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER FOR WAR DEVASTATED 
LIBRARIES, INC. 


ORIGINS 

In 1940, the American Library Association through its Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas undertook the purchase of sets of scientific, technical, 
and other important periodicals for European and Oriental libraries. This 
project has been sustained largely through funds provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Its purpose has been to provide at least one set of each of the 
more important periodicals to each country where subscriptions were cut off 
during the war period. 

By 1944, the situation had become somewhat confused by the formation 
of many agencies each proposing to undertake a program of assistance to 
the devastated libraries of a particular country or even a particular foreign 
city or university. It became obvious that an over-all agency was needed to 
co-ordinate all such efforts in order to bring about an equitable and effective 
result. After the situation had been studied by the Council of National 
Library Associations, a Joint Committee on Books for Devastated and Other 
Libraries was created on July 11, 1944. The Council is composed of seventeen 
of the major library associations of the United States and Canada. 

Shortly thereafter, at the request of the Joint Committee, the Department 
of State brought in consultants to study the situation and to arrange the 
business of a conference of interested persons and agencies to consider a 
practical program of assistance to libraries in devastated areas, This con- 
ference, sponsored jointly by the Department of State and the Library of 
Congress occurred on February 28, 1945, in Washington. Because of the 
restrictions on meetings requested as a war measure by the White House and 
by the Office of Defense Transportation, only fifty persons could be invited. 
One of the results of the meeting was a resolution that a proper agency be 
constituted under the sponsorship of the Joint Committee on Books for 
Devastated and Other Libraries with the support and assistance of the De- 
partment of State, Library of Congress, and other governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER 


In accord with this resolution, the American Book Center has been in 
existence since April 1, 1945. It is incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, Its control is through the following officers and Board of 
Directors: Sidney B. Hill, Librarian and General Manager, Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, President; Frederic G. Melcher, R. R. 
Bowker & Company, Vice-President; Wyllis E. Wright, Director, The Army 
Medical Library, Secretary; Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard & Poor’s Corpo- 
ration, Treasurer. The Board of Directors includes Milton E. Lord, Director 
of the Boston Public Library, Chairman; Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress; H. M. Lydenberg, formerly Director of the New York Public 
Library; Keyes D, Metcalf, Director of the Harvard University Library; 
Brother A. Thomas, Catholic Library Association; and Edward N. Waters, 
President of the Council of National Library Associations. 
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Funds were provided by the Rockefeller Foundation to cover the salary 
of a director, office assistance, and other organizational expenses for a tem- 
porary period. 

OPERATIONS 


The American Book Center proposes to conduct at an early date and 
through an adequate publicity program, a campaign for printed materials for 
war-devastated libraries. This campaign will be limited to printed materials 
useful for scholarly investigation and for the physical, economic, industrial, 
and social rehabilitation of Allied Nations in war areas. Such materials will 
be solicited as gifts from publishers, learned societies, libraries, educational 
institutions, scholars, scientists, and other individuals; and will be collected 
at a national receiving point or points where they can be sorted and allocated 
to the various countries and libraries within those countries where they are 
required. It is estimated that a stockpile of at least 1,000,000 pieces will be 
collected. 

The Center will also gather information on library devastation and will 
co-operate with its facilities whenever possible in serving special and 
independent agencies with similar interests and purposes. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Before such a program can be undertaken, $150,000 is needed to care 
for the operating expenses of the Center. These expenses include such items 
as warehousing, transportation of materials, salaries, packaging, equipment, 
etc. A detailed budget covering this amount has been drawn up. 

It is expected that this amount will be forthcoming from organizations and 
business firms with international interests. At the Conference of February 28, 
assurances were given by several such firms and organizations that such support 
would be forthcoming. 

Although at this stage little publicity has been given to the Center, count- 
less individuals and institutions have already indicated that they have books 
and periodicals to. contribute as soon as facilities are available to receive them. 
From these invitations which have been volunteered, it is evident that material 
of the most valuable kinds will be available in quantities that will be of real 
aid to devastated libraries. Obviously, until the expenses for its operations can 
be secured, the American Book Center will have no facilities to receive printed 
materials, It is expected that the present phase will be successfully concluded 
soon, however, and that facilities for receiving will be available at an early 
date. 

KENNETH R. SHAFFER 
Executive Director 
Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.C. June 28, 1945 
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MEDICAL LIBRARIES CONTINUE TO PARTICIPATE IN WORK OF 
COMMITTEE ON AID TO LIBRARIES IN WAR AREAS 


During the past year medical libraries have kept up the good work of 
collecting and storing material for this Committee. Since the last report 
published in the Bulletin 32:515, October, 1944, many libraries have indi- 
cated they are storing or sending material into storage until it can be dis- 
tributed to devastated libraries. - 

Miss Dorothy Comins in a recent letter to me which enclosed the list 
of names of contributing libraries made this statement: “I think that this is 
a very impressive showing, as a group the medical libraries are doing more 
than anyone else.” In the report made to the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the year 1944 this statement was made: ‘The Medical Library Association 
continues to assist the Committee in many ways and some of the largest 
collections of gifts received during the year have been from medical 
libraries.” 

Due to the fact that so few libraries actually notify us of the exact number 
of volumes and issues that they are storing, we are omitting all mention of 
the quantity in this year’s Report. 

An asterisk * preceding the name of a library in the appended list 
indicates that this library has contributed material in other years. As an 
example of the extent of some of the gifts one library reported sending in 
1,118 bound volumes and 12,507 unbound issues. 

Reports from Europe indicate that the need for library materials (see 
report of Joint Committee in this issue of the Bulletin, page 525) will far 
exceed available sources of supply. 

Library developments in South America and Asia will certainly continue 
to accelerate in the post-war period, therefore, for the next years we should 
continue to co-operate in every way we can with the groups who are trying 
to collect and save material for foreign libraries. We repeat that no scholarly 
publications should be discarded that have not been offered to either the 
American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Mr. Kenneth R. 
Shaffer, Excessive Director, c/o Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
or Miss Dorothy J. Comins, Executive Assistant, Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas Library of Congress Annex, Study 251, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Libraries which have contributed from July 30, 1944 to July 30, 1945 
are as follows: 


Abbott Laboratories Library, North Chicago, Illinois 

*Board of Nurses’ Examiners, Sacramento, California 

* Boston Department of Public Health Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Boston University School of Medicine Library 

City Hospital Medical Library, Akron, Ohio 

*Cornell University Medical College Library, New York City 

Dalhousie University Medical Library, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

District of Columbia Medical Society, Washington, D.C. 

*Emory University Medical Library, Atlanta, Georgia 

Harvard University Medical School and School of Public Health Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
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Holston Valley Community Hospital, Kingsport, Tennessee 

Holyoke Hospital School of Nursing, Holyoke, Massachusetts 

Honolulu County Medical Society, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Indiana University Medical Center Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 

* Towa State Medical Library, Des Moines, Iowa 

Jefferson County and University of Louisville Medical Library, Louisville, Kentucky 
Johns Hopkins University, Welch Medical Library, Baltimore, Maryland 

Lancaster County Medical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska 

*Lois Grunow Memorial Clinic Library, Phoenix, Arizona 

Los Angeles County Medical Association, Los Angeles, California 

Louisiana State University School of Medicine Library, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 

* Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minnesota 

Michael Reese Hospital, Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial Library, Chicago, Illinois 
Mississippi State Board of Health Library, Jackson, Mississippi 

Mt. Sinai Hospital Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* National Institute of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 

New York (State) Medical Library, Medical Department, Albany, New York 

* New York Academy of Medicine, New York City 

New York Medical College, Prentiss Library, New York City 

Northwestern University Dental School Library, Chicago, Illinois 

Northwestern University Medical School, Archibald Church Library, Chicago, Illinois 
*St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 

*St. Louis University School of Medicine Library 

*Tulane University School of Medicine, Rudolph Matas Library, New Orleans, Louisiana 
University of Alberta Medical Department Library, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
University of Illinois Medical, Dental, and Phacmacy Library, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Kansas School of Medicine Library, Kansas City, Kansas 

University of Manitoba, Faculty of Medicine Library, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

*University of Nebraska, College of Medicine Library, Omaha, Nebraska 

University of North Carolina Medical Library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
University of Oregon Medical School Library, Portland, Oregon 

*University of Rochester Medical Library, Rochester, New York 

*Vanderbilt University Medical School Library, Nashville, Tennessee 

* Washington University School of Medicine Library, St. Louis, Missouri 

* Winnebago County Medical Library, Rockford, Illinois 

* Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman Committee on Periodicals 
and Serial Publications and Liaison Member Co-operating with 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas 


“Fifty Years of the Cleveland Medical Library” is the title of an article 
by Dr. Robert M. Stecher, Director of the Library of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association, which appears in the August 1945 issue of the Ohio State 
Medical Journal. In this historical review Dr. Stecher calls attention to the 
collection which has grown to over 63,000 volumes, to the registered visitors 
who numbered over 10,000 in 1944, to book loans amounting to 5,648 items 
in that same year, and to the library membérship which now totals 1,435. 
The Cleveland Medical Library has grown steadily throughout the years and 
is now one of the foremost medical libraries in the country. 


DR. MAX H, FISCH and MAJOR THOMAS E. KEYS are preparing a history 
of medical illustration to be published by Charles C Thomas. Its distinctive 
feature will be the reproduction of two hundred or more illustrations from 
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the earliest times to the present. For the most part these illustrations will be 
chosen for their artistic excellence as much as for the historical importance 
of the observations or procedures which they illustrate. The text will be 
subordinate to the illustrations. It will describe the development of the various 
styles and techniques of illustration in relation to the history of art and of 
book-making as well as to that of the medical sciences and of medical practice. 
The authors will welcome suggestions regarding material suitable for inclu- 
sion, including outstanding work by contemporary medical artists. 


A posthumous edition of the works of Doctor Del Rio Hortega, who was 
in charge of the Histologic Division of the Spanish Cultural Institute, and 
who died on June the first, 1945, will be issued shortly. There will be five 
or six volumes of approximately five hundred pages each available at a 
price between thirty-five and forty dollars. The editors are very much 
interested in notifying all American institutions and libraries who would be 
interested in procuring those volumes. Orders for delivery should be sent 
to the Administrator of the Spanish Cultural Institute, Bdo. De Irigoyen 672, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


The Office of War Information held an educational exhibit in the Bibli- 
othéque Royale, Brussels, from September 15-30, 1945. The Medical Library 
Association participated by arranging for the display of the Bulletin issued 
during the war years as well as other material. 


MISS ELIZABETH RICHARDS has resigned her position as Supervisor of 
Technical Processes of the Army Medical Library, Cleveland Branch, to 
accept the position of Reference Librarian-at Vassar College. 


The History of Surgical Anesthesia by Major Thomas E. Keys (Schuman’s, 
1945) was selected by the Scientific Book-of-the-Month Club for their August 
list of recommendations. 


After serving for two and a half years, MAJOR THOMAS E. KEYS and DR. 
MAX H. FISCH have asked to be relieved of their duties as editor and associate 
editor of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, and their resigna- 
tions have been accepted to take effect upon publication of the present 
number. COL. HAROLD W. JONES, editor of the Bulletin from October 
1941 through April 1943 and Chairman of the Publication Committee 
from October 1941 to the present, has also resigned the latter office to 
take effect at the end of this calendar year. COL. JONES has been succeeded in 
this office by DR. ARCHIBALD MALLOCH, Librarian of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. The Association is to be congratulated on having secured the 
services of DR. MALLOCH as well as those of MR. WILLIAM D. POSTELL, Librarian 
of the School of Medicine of Louisiana State University, who will be the editor 
of the Bulletin beginning with the January 1946 number. 
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In the new classification schedule adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
the Louisiana State University, MR. POSTELL was given the classification of 
Medical Librarian with the rank of Associate Professor. Also, Mr. Postell has 
been appointed Consultant Librarian to the Charity Hospital of Louisiana. 
His duties in this connection will be to assist in the organization of the 
newly organized patients’ library of the hospital, and also to co-ordinate 
the services of the school and hospital libraries. 


MR. POSTELL stresses the need for scholarship among present day librarians 
in an article entitled, “The Art of Librarianship,” published in School and 
Society for June 30, 1945. 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ALABAMA has recently been changed to a four 
year medical school and has been moved from Tuscaloosa to Birmingham. 
Dr. Roy R. Kracke is the Dean of the new school. Miss Mildred R. Crowe, 
formerly Librarian of the Medical Section of the Chattanooga Public Library, 
has been appointed Chief Librarian. Miss Eleanor Boykin (North Carolina 
’45) has been made Head of the Periodicals Division. 


COLONEL JONES SUCCEEDED BY COLONEL GARDNER 


COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES will retire from active duty on January 1, 
1946. He has been on terminal leave since September 1. An editorial on his 
retirement as The Director of the Army Medical Library will be found on pages 
409-412 in this number of the Bulletin. 

COLONEL LEON L. GARDNER, formerly in charge of Public Relations and 
Military Intelligence at the Surgeon General’s Office, has been appointed The 
Director of the Army Medical Library by the Surgeon General. 

Colonel Gardner, who completed his medical education at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1920, graduated at the top of his class at the Army Medi- 
cal School in 1924 and again at the Medical Field Service School at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, in 1925. He was awarded the Hoff medal and the Skinner medal 
for his scholastic standing at each of those schools. In 1937 he qualified for 
service on the War Department General Staff by becoming a graduate of the 
Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Colonel 
Gardner is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Alpha Omega Alpha. 





Reviews and Book Notes 


The John Crerar Library, 1895-1944. An Historical Report; Prepared 
under the Authority of the Board of Directors by the Librarian. AX, 
206 p., 41., illus. Chicago [Directors of The John Crerar Library}, 1945. 


Mr. Bay, whose active library reflects the policies of his sage administra- 
tion, has prepared at the request of the Board of Directors a history of the 
first fifty years of The John Crerar Library. Besides the participation of 
Mr. Bay, who is ably qualified by his skill in the field of historical scholarship 
and by his intimate knowledge of the Library, there are contributions by 
Thomas W. Goodspeed and E. W. Blatchford and a few chapters by present 
and former associates. 

John Crerar was born in New York City in 1827; he moved to Chicago 
in 1862 and lived there until his death in 1889. His business, the manu- 
facture and sale of railroad supplies and contractors’ materials, was most 
lucrative, and Mr. Crerar amassed a comfortably large fortune. 

John Crerar, a deeply religious member of the Presbyterian church, pro- 
vided in his will not only for religious causes but also for many other 
philanthropic causes. For medicine’s benefit he left substantial sums to the 
Presbyterian Hospital (Chicago), St. Luke’s Free Hospital, and the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses. Over two and one-half million dollars of the 
Crerar estate were set aside and the income made available for a new library 
to be called “The John Crerar Library.” 

The interest of Mr..Crerar in libraries is traceable to his early years in 
New York City. Here he developed a scholarly taste for books and this led 
in turn to his election as president of the Mercantile Library Association of 
New York. 

The ability of John Crerar to make friends probably contributed to the 
early success of the library. The following friends, all of whom occupied 
positions of prominence in Chicago, were appointed by Mr. Crerar as mem- 
bers of the first Board of Directors: Norman Williams, President, Marshall 
Field, E. W. Blatchford, T. B. Blackstone, Robert T. Lincoln, Henry W. 
Bishop, Edward G. Mason, Albert Keep, Edson Keith, Simon J. McPherson, 
John M. Clark, and George A. Armour. 

It is interesting to note that the Directors as early as 1890 conferred 
with the Trustees of the Newberry Estate to successfully bring about legisla- 
tion in 1891 that has safeguarded privately endowed public libraries in 
Illinois. This early spirit of co-operation is much in evidence in the history 
of the Chicago libraries. In 1894 representatives of the Chicago Public 
Library, the Newberry Library, and the John Crerar Library conferred to 
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consider co-ordination of the functions of the three libraries. In order to 
prevent unnecessary duplication of reading matter, each library was desig- 
nated to cover special fields. Medicine, assigned at this time to the Newberry 
Library, was in 1906-1907 transferred to the Crerar library. The University 
Libraries apparently were considered not in competition with the public 
libraries, since the directors presumably followed the advice of Prof. Henry 
Crew of Northwestern University who felt “University libraries are ruled 
out by their very nature: for they are bound to cultivate all branches of 
human learning’ (p. 50). It is sufficient to note that since this time there 
has been a feeling of sympathetic understanding among all libraries in the 
Chicago area. Each library co-operates with the others on purchases, gifts, 
exchanges, library services, and procedures. 

One of the early problems confronting the Board of Directors was the 
selection of the first librarian. There was much correspondence in this con- 
nection, and Mr. Bay has brought to light some most interesting letters. 
Among those consulted were Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, 
James B. Angell, President of the University of Michigan, General Francis 
Watkins, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Herbert Put- 
nam, at that time Librarian of the Boston Public Library, and Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress. The letters that have been printed suggested 
many important qualifications for this position and it would be well for 
present boards of directors of similar libraries to read them before their 
selection of candidates. A knowledge of the literature of science, scientific 
attainment in a special field, a grasp of the fundamentals of library science, 
and executive ability were among the important considerations, and to the 
reviewer they are as important today as in 1895. Another qualification, that 
of interpreting the library's resources to the reader, although not specifically 
mentioned, is implied in the selection of the first librarian, Clement W. 
Andrews, formerly librarian of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Under Mr. Andrews’s thoughtful administration the scope of the library 
developed to include the natural, physical, and social sciences and their 
application to present-day life. One of the most useful accomplishments of 
the first librarian was his decision to offer the public a printed card catalog 
of the library’s holdings. The Crerar Card Catalog has had far-reaching 
significance for the advancement of scholarship. It provided for the small 
printing cost a means of making the resources of the library known to 
scholars and to libraries alike. As an important measure in library economy 
it provided for the efficiency of the public catalog in all its manifold aspects. 
Here librarians had a chance to experiment in different arrangements. The 
Crerar catalog provided for a triple form of alphabetization, author, alpha- 
betical subject and classed subject. Mr. Andrews had the practical outlook, 
that is, a library classification was not to embody an outline of knowledge 
but must be a practical routine performance by which books will be found 
readily and replaced with facility. Since the Dewey decimal system had been 
recently worked out, it was adopted by the Crerar library. As Mr. Bay points 
out, the initial system has not suffered radical changes such as have of 
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necessity taken place in many other libraries. This in itself speaks well for the 
administration of Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews’s splendid career as librarian extended for a period of 
nearly thirty-four years, until 1928 when he retired on account of ill health. 
He lived until November 20, 1930. 

One of Mr. Andrews’s fears which is probably shared by all administrators 
to a certain extent was that after his retirement the Library might suffer a lapse 
and his long career as librarian be brought to naught by a change in 
administration. 

But such was not the case, for Mr. Bay has upheld the work of his 
worthy predecessor. Mr. Andrews constructed a strong foundation and 
Mr. Bay has built well upon it. In keeping with the times Mr. Bay has, 
perhaps, an even more liberal attitude in his interpretation of the functions 
of librarianship than Mr. Andrews, for Mr. Bay has emphasized to his staff 
that library users should be encouraged and helped to the utmost in their 
use of the library, that this was not to be looked upon as a favor but rather 
as a reader’s rightful privilege. 

The John Crerar Library has enjoyed a splendid reputation since its 
inception. The liberality of its interlibrary loan policy is well known, its 
service to readers is exceptional, the collections are remarkably complete, and 
the publication of the card catalog, as well as of the many bibliographic 
studies, have been a boon to the advancement of science. Mr. Bay, the staff 
and the Directors can be proud of the achievements of the Library so well 
recorded in this historical report. 

THOMAS E. Keys 


BIERRING, WALTER L. with the Collaboration of a Review Panel. 
Rypins’ Medical Licensure Examinations. (Fifth Edition) 546 pp. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1945, $6.00. 


Once again we are favored with a new (fifth) edition of Rypins’ Medical 
Licensure Examinations (formerly State Board Examinations) this time edited 
by Walter L. Bierring, member of the National Board of Medical Examiners 
and Secretary of the Federation of State Medical Boards, assisted by a review 
panel of Alexander O. Gettler, Martin Frobisher, Jr., Harry Goldblatt, Charles 
F. McKhann, Nicholson J. Eastman, Frederick C. Lendrum, Robert P. 
Walton, and Walter E. Lee. 

Although the book has been revised and brought up-to-date, the original 
plan of separate summaries of each subject and actual questions based on 
the essential facts contained in each summary has been retained. An entirely 
new section on Pharmacology has been added in recognition of the increasing 
importance of this subject in an age of chemotherapy. 

Doctor Bierring in a special introductory chapter, “The Philosophy of 
Examinations,” brings out the fact that in the United States, “the existence 
of forty-eight separate licensing boards has worked against unity of procedure 
and standards” but adds that “reciprocal agreements and the recognition of 
the certificate of the National Board of Medical Examiners have tended to 
lessen some of these differences.” 
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It is interesting to note in view of the present trend in this country to 
require special examinations in the basic sciences that Doctor Bierring feels 
that such examinations “have added a further confusing element’’ and by 
their “duplication of the examinations of the licensing board have distinctly 
complicated the entire procedure of licensing qualifications.” 

Designed as a review study-guide rather than a textbook, Medical Licen- 
sure Examinations is an invaluable, up-to-date survey of the entire field of 
medicine in spite of such minor omissions as discussions of the Rh antigen 
and the value of Penicillin in surgery. 

It should prove useful not only to the student as an aid in reviewing for 
examinations but to the general practitioner as a stimulating medical re- 
fresher course. 

JostAH C, TRENT, M.D. 


BULBULIAN, ARTHUR H. Facial Prosthesis. 241 p. illus. Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1945. $5.00. 


This new work by Bulbulian is marked by originality and reflects the 
distinguished attainments of the author. It covers the field most admirably 
from start to finish in fourteen chapters. The book is profusely illustrated 
and there are few if any questions in the modern technique of facial prosthesis 
that are left unanswered. 

HAROLD W. JONES 


URDANG, GEORGE. Pharmacopoeia Londinensis of 1618, Repro- 
duced in Facsimile, with a Historical Introduction. (Hollister Pharma- 
ceutical Library, Number Two.) x, 299 p. Madison, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1944. Agency: Schuman’s, 20 East 70th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. $12.00. 


The Hollister Pharmaceutical Library, inaugurated in 1927 with a fac- 
simile edition of the Augsburg Pharmacopoeia of 1564, is now continued with 
a facsimile edition of the rare first issue of the London Pharmacopoeia. 

Dr. Urdang, Director of the American Institute of the History of Phar- 
macy, provides an 81-page introduction which is obviously the fruit of long 
and painstaking research. He traces the history of the Royal College of 
Physicians from its founding in 1518, emphasizing the steps leading to the 
preparation and publication of the Pharmacopoeia a century later. He sketches 
the development of pharmacology, elucidates the nature of the revolution 
which was begun by “‘Arnald of Villanova” and consummated by Paracelsus 
and his followers, and in relation to this revolution characterizes the pharma- 
copoeias of Florence (1498), Barcelona (1535), Nuremberg and Saragosa 
(1546), Augsburg (1564) and Cologne (1565). Against this background 
he presents an elaborate analysis and comparison of the first and second 
issues Of the London Pharmacopoeia: that of May 7, 1618, here reproduced 
in facsimile, and that of December 7 in the same year. He concludes that the 
famous epilog of the second issue, charging the printer of the first with 
having “snatched away from our hands this little work not yet finished off,” 
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was designed, under the pretext of typographical correction, to suppress the 
first issue and substitute for it a work so expanded and altered as to change 
its essential character. The first issue was a simple formulary, the second 
took on many of the features of a textbook. In this and in several incidental 
respects, Dr. Urdang thinks, the second issue reflects ‘the change from the 
Renaissance to the Baroque spirit which was taking place at that time” 
(p. 79). He finds reason to believe that an opposition group of younger 
members of the College demanded the revision. 

The present volume thus not only makes available in facsimile an ex- 
tremely rare and important document but is in its own right a fresh, 
illuminating and suggestive contribution to the history of medicine. 

There is an index to the introduction which might well have been ex- 
tended to include the Pharmacopoeia. English translations are supplied for 
all quotations. I have noted a score of typographical errors, such as Plattner 
for Platter, Swammerham for Swammerdam, Piacenca for Piacenza, Anonidis 
for Anodinis (p. 17), contended for contented (p. 57), formularly for 
formulary (p. 78). On p. 34, denua recuso should read denuo recusa and be 
translated not “elaborately renewed” but “‘entirely reset.” 

Max H. Fiscu 


COWAN, ALFRED. Refraction of the Eye. 2d ed. 278'p., illus. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1945. $4.75. 


Doctor Alfred Cowan has, in Refraction of the Eye, Second Edition (Lea. 
and Febiger, 1945), again accomplished the impossible task of combining 
the science of optics with the art of refraction in such a way that the student 
in optics and the experienced practitioner find the book equally essential. 
It is proverbial that the student of optics always chooses to omit the chapters 
on fundamental optics and “get on” into a few dicta on “How to prescribe 
spectacles that all patients will wear,” while the experienced refractionist 
delights in meditating with pencil in hand, over the fundamental laws of 
optics which explain the problems with which he has worked so hard clini- 
cally to rectify. 

Both will be pleased with reading Cowan’s new book, for it combines 
ophthalmic (rather than all of physiological) optics with office problems to 
supply all practical requirements as both a text and reference book. 

A master at brevity, Cowan has, in four pages, discussed crossed cylinders, 
Sturm’s conoid and cylinders with axes at oblique angles, and so complete is 
cross reference that the reader is three times referred back from the discussion 
of astigmatism to these pages. Another example of Cowan’s brief, concise 
essays, is found in the six page discussion of the schematic eye and the 
reduced eye. Perfectly woven is this thread of thought. The average reader 
might enjoy a paragraph on the principle of the lensometer, since its use 
is becoming so general in office routine. 

Cowan advises the student that, “There is a wide difference of opinion 
with regard not only to the choice and method of using cycloplegics, but 
with regard to their use at all. Some say that cycloplegics are seldom if ever 
necessary, some that they are usually unnecessary in persons over the age of 
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twenty-five or thirty and almost never after the age of forty years.” He advises 
the student to learn, so that ‘‘He may use both methods.” The ensuing 100 
pages prepare the student to understand all acceptable procedures and instru- 
ments, and to use for any particular patient such routine as accomplishes 
maximum accuracy for himself and convenience for the patient. The chapter 
on “The management and optical treatment of ametropia’” provides a series 
of axioms, which, if followed literally, would do much to satisfy the request 
for “How to prescribe spectacles that all patients will wear.” 
This is a book that should be in the library of every oculist. 
LORAND V, JOHNSON, M.D. 


GRINKER, LT. COL. ROY R. and SPIEGEL, MAJOR JOHN P. 
Men Under Stress. xii, 484 p. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1945. $5.00. 


Men Under Stress is a record and an analysis of what happens to human 
beings under the terrible strain of modern warfare, and a description of 
various therapies currently used to treat the psychological casualties of 
combat. From the thoroughness and objectivity of the report, from the back- 
grounds of the authors and from the fact of their extensive experience as 
psychiatrists in the Army Air Forces, it must be apparent even to the lay 
student of mental and emotional illness that this book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science of psychiatry. 

Some idea of the inclusive scope of Men Under Stress can be gained 
from a listing of its five major divisions: I, The Men: Their Background 
and Selection ; II. The Environment of Combat; III. The Reactions to Combat- 
Morale; IV. The Reactions after Combat [Returnees]; V. Civilian 
Applications. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters, to the student of human nature, 
are those on psychodynamics, in which the etiology of the psychoneuroses 
(which, in the opinion of the authors, cannot be differentiated from war 
neuroses) is stated first in psychological terms and then in terms of neuro- 
physiology. And perhaps the most significant chapters are those on treatment, 
particularly the one on narcosynthesis. Sixty-five case histories included in 
the text serve as illustrative material. 

Colonel Grinker and Major Spiegel have written not only for the psy- 
chiatrist, however, but for the intelligent layman, as well. For the psychiatrist, 
they demonstrate the fact that effective therapy for the psychoneurotic can 
be achieved in a relatively short time. For the layman, they offer the explana- 
tion, in non-technical language for the most part, of what happens to the 
individual soldier who breaks under the stress of war, and of what is being 
done to rehabilitate him. 

For all thoughtful persons, Men Under Stress is full of significant impli- 
cations, not all of them reassuring. The regressive trends which are char- 
acteristic of neurotic behavior, and which are manifested in immature and 
frequently incapacitating attitudes of dependence, cannot be influenced by 
“persuasion or condemnations but only by wise understanding” (p. 459). 
How far even the most progressive communities are from such “wise under- 
standing” is a question Colonel Grinker and Major Spiegel do not attempt 
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to answer. Yet society’s problem will in all likehood not be confined to the 
returned service man, because as the authors say in their introduction, “ 

it is a moot question whether, in the peace which will follow the present 
conflict, the degree of stress on the average individual will be much less 
than that imposed by war” (p. vii). 

Whether or not we meet the challenge so graphically presented depends 
on whether or not we are educable and willing—capable of recognizing our 
problems, for they have been presented to us; and of exercising our intelli- 
gence to meet them, for it can be done. This is the small sober note of hope 
on which Men Under Stress ends. 

MARGARET WELDEN WHITE 


THORP, RAYMOND W., and WOODSON, WELDON D. Black 
Widow. America’s Most Poisonous Spider. xi +- 222 pp. Chapel Hill, 
N.C., The University of North Carolina Press, 1945. $3.00. 


Although spiders are generally disliked and have inspired their fair share 
of superstitious fear, yet as a group, spiders are harmless and indeed useful 
to man. Nevertheless there are a few with justifiably bad reputations. 
Notorious above all is the Black Widow, Latrodectus mactans. 

The authors develop in a readable and interesting manner two aspects 
of their theme. They tell of the spider lore and legends to be found in the 
literature from sources ranging from Aristotle down through Shakespeare, 
Pepys, Swift, and numerous others, to recent newspaper stories with their 
well known mixture of fact and fiction. But, secondly, and more significantly, 
they present the results of the scientific studies made by themselves and others, 
This review of our present knowledge makes easy pleasant reading and, for 
the most part, it is presented with considerable skill and in non-technical 
language. Consequently it should be well received by the layman as well as 
by the scientist and physician. A chapter entitled, “Spider Bite as a Clinical 
Entity” draws generously from the work of Emil Bogen, M.D., who estab- 
lished arachnidism as a clinical entity, and who incidentally contributes a 
foreword to the volume. 

Among the other topics discussed are: the distribution of Latrodectus, 
medical case histories, experiments on animals and on man, diagnosis and 
treatment, and the life cycle, habitat, artificial and natural control of the 
Black Widow. 

The book is well illustrated with some twenty photographs. There is a 
literature list of thirteen pages. 

A. H. HERSH 


The Boston Medical Library, Medical Classification, Third Edition, 
revised. Boston, Boston Medical Library, c1944-1945. Part One— 
Schedules, 46 pp. Part Two—Index, 100 pp. 

Those of us who use, or are familiar with, the classification scheme of 
the Boston Medical Library will welcome the new edition compiled by the 
Director, James F. Ballard. Mr. Ballard, who has been associated with the 
Boston Medical Library for fifty-three years and who is a most active li- 
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brarian, has brought out the new edition at a time to include the advances 
of war medicine, as well as advances due to the use of the sulfa drugs and 
penicillin. The condensed scheme for small libraries has also been included. 

It has always seemed to me that one of the admirable features of this 
classification scheme lies in the manner in which the material is presented 
to the patrons of the library as well as to the librarian who classifies the 
books. I am thinking particularly of the doctor who is allowed access to 
the stacks in his quest for information. (Certainly all up-to-date medical 
librarians allow stack privileges.) If the stacks are arranged in accordance 
with the Boston scheme, the general reference works, including bibliographies, 
dictionaries, and histories, are out in front as they well should be. 

Biology is the fundamental science of medicine and it occupies the next 
sequence. Then follow in order: anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, the 
theory and practice of medicine, clinical medicine, pathology, bacteriology, 
parasitology, disease due to specific infection, disorders of metabolism, the 
blood, the circulatory system, the digestive system, the genito-urinary system, 
the locomotor system, the nervous system, the respiratory system, medical 
geography, therapeutics, pharmacology, surgery, gynecology, obstetrics, pe- 
diatrics, dermatology, ophthalmology, otology, dentistry, state medicine, pub- 
lic health, military and naval medicine, medical jurisprudence, toxicology, 
veterinary medicine, science, sociology, and finally theses, directories, alma- 
nacs, hospital reports and public documents. There is also a place for 
periodicals and serials but more than likely these will be filed in separate 
stacks in alphabetical order or by country and then by alphabet. 

It is surprising how easily books are found if they are arranged as out- 
lined above. The logic of the arrangement is simple and can easily be 
followed after preliminary instruction. In brief, it is based on a tried and 
true formula: general books followed by special books, encyclopedias, bibli- 
ographies, dictionaries followed by books in the basic sciences, by books out- 
lining the practice of medicine, by books on clinical medicine, by books on 
pathology, bacteriology, and parasitology, infectious diseases, by books in 
the medical specialties. 

No scheme for the classification of books should be so theoretical that 
it attempts to be an outline of knowledge; nor should the notation be 
cumbersome. The backs of many books suffer by being maltreated in this 
respect and books are often hard to find when so arranged. The Boston 
scheme rightfully provides for simple notation and places books into broad 
categories which make the classifier’s task an easy one. After one is ex- 
perienced in assigning numbers to books, it is apparent that the Boston 
scheme is a flexible one. There are times, especially in border-line cases, 
when books could be assigned in two or more places. The Boston scheme 
makes provision for such possibilities. And it is elastic enough that libraries 
with special problems may modify the classification scheme. At the Mayo 
Clinic, for instance, where there is a large collection of dictionaries it seemed 
advisable to separate those of different languages. This has been done by 
adding a brief notation after the 1Ad, as 1Ad-Ge (German) and similar 
ones for other languages. 
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Mr. Ballard has added a comprehensive index of many pages to aid classi- 
fiers. This will be especially useful to neophytes. They are to be warned, how- 
ever, that they will learn more about medical librarianship in general and classifi- 
cation in particular if they make their assignments from the schedules and 
then compare their answers to those found in the index. Nor should they 
be too alarmed if they do not always agree with the index. There are many 
reasons for having books in more than one place on the shelves. The use they 
are to be put to would seem to govern the choice of their location. 

A Handbook of Medical Library Practice (Chicago, A.L.A., 1943) lists 
the advantages and disadvantages of the Boston Medical Library classification 
scheme as follows: 

“The Boston Medical Library classification is said to be easy to use, 
simple and flexible; it is particularly well adapted to a medical collection. 
It has no ‘Miscellaneous section’—which is an asset—and lastly, this system 
is the one which was officially approved by the Medical Library Association 
in 1921. Its disadvantages are noted as infrequent revision, lack of sufficient 
expansion in certain sections, and, in some instances, a poor relation between 
subjects.” 

The new revision, as well as the comprehensive index should offset to 
a considerable extent some of the disadvantages. I should prefer that more 
differentiation be made between neurology and psychiatry. Otology might be 
expanded to include rhinology and laryngology, since ear, nose, and throat 
specialists prefer this arrangement. Biophysics might have its own section and 
vitamins could be considerably expanded as could several other sections. In the 
new edition natural history has been moved from the science schedules to 
biology—by all means a commendable move. 

The Medical Library Association adopted the Boston Medical Library 
classification as a standard for American medical libraries several years ago. 
Since that date many other systems have come into the field. The Boston 
system continues to be used by many outstanding medical libraries, and it 
would be interesting to know at a future meeting of the Association whether 
or not this system whose development extends over a period of sixty-five 
years would still be regarded as a standard. 

THOMAS E, Keys 


TEMKIN, OWSEI. The Falling Sickness. A History of Epilepsy 
from the Greeks to the Beginnings of Modern Neurology. xv, 380 pp. 
illus. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. $4.00. 


After preparatory studies extending over a dozen years or more, Dr. 
Temkin, Associate Professor of the History of Medicine at The Johns Hopkins 
University, has given us the first full-length history of epilepsy in the English 
language. It is a sober, objective, and richly documented work, with a bibli- 
ography of over seven hundred items, an index of personal names and an 
index of subjects. 

Dr. Temkin confines himself almost entirely to Europe, begins with the 
earliest Greek literature on the subject, and comes down only to about 1880, 
when the work of Charcot and of Hughlings Jackson had opened an epoch 
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from which we have not yet emerged and which cannot yet be seen in 
perspective. Even within those limits, he disclaims any attempt at complete- 
ness. He has included enough detail, however, to make circumstantially clear 
for us “what was meant by epilepsy, what symptoms were attributed to it, 
how it was explained and how treated” in each period. 

Students of medical history will be grateful to Dr. Temkin for choosing 
a disease whose nature is stifl obscure. He has thus been under no temptation 
to represent its history as a series of approximations to a truth now supposed 
to be settled and final. He has been free to “take the past seriously” and try 
to understand it in its own terms. With admirable skill and detachment, he 
reconstructs the complex interplay of popular thought, magic, theology, 
philosophic speculation, and social conditions on the one hand, and clinical 
observation and scientific analysis on the other. Time and again he makes 
us see that what even the most enlightened physicians took for empirical 
data were really reflections of their philosophic outlook or of the climate of 
opinion in which they lived. 

So much of medical history moves in a social and intellectual vacuum 
that it is refreshing to have the story of epilepsy thus made an integral part 
of the history of human thought and culture. 

The book ends on a note not of prophecy but of doubt: 

The final explanation of the phenomenon “‘epilepsy’’ is still to come. Only when 
modern science has achieved this goal, shall we know whether the foundations laid for 
us by Jackson, Charcot and their successors, were truly valid, or whether we shall have 


to revert to a broader concept of “the falling sickness,” based on a more comprehensive 
view of the functioning of the human mind and organism. 


MAx H. Fiscu 


OLMSTED, J. M. D. Francois Magendie, pioneer in experimental 
physiology and scientific medicine in xix century France. With a 
preface by John F. Fulton. xvi, 290 p. illus. New York, Schuman’s, 
1944. $5.00. 


Dr. Olmsted, professor of physiology at the University of California and 
author of the now standard English life of Claude Bernard (Harper & 
Brothers, 1938), has given us an equally distinguished life of Bernard's 
teacher, The two books supplement each other so well that readers of the 
Magendie will be moved to take up and read again the Bernard. The Bernard 
contains some details about Magendie which are not repeated here, and the 
Magendie gives a much fuller account of Bernard’s collaboration. The two 
together bring vividly before us the stormy period of French leadership in 
the basic medical sciences. 

The history of medicine, as of science in general, suffers from being 
written so largely by historians untrained in science and by scientists innocent 
of the methods of historical investigation. Dr. Olmsted happily unites the 
two qualifications for sound and enduring work in this field. By prolonged 
and critical study of the sources, he is prepared to make us at home in the 
period with which he deals. As a master of the science which Magendie and 
Bernard founded, he is able, with a light but sure touch, to distinguish what 
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has stood the test of time from what has been corrected or displaced by later 
work, or is still in doubt. 

The mistakes of genius are quite as instructive as the successes, and we 
owe small thanks to biographers who play them down or explain them away. 
The present volume does ample justice, of course, to Magendie’s great 
achievements ; the long list of firsts which the history of medicine has recorded 
to his credit is here filled out with all the circumstantial detail we need to 
gtasp and appraise them. More remarkable are the insight and tact and good 
humor with which Magendie’s errors are laid before us in equal detail—his 
mistaken theory of heart sounds, his three-fold perverseness about chronic 
glanders, his warm water injection for hydrophobia, his too simple reduction 
of the circulation to mechanical hydraulics, his notion of the pineal gland as 
a plug to open and shut the aqueduct of Sylvius, his correlation of idiocy 
with quantity of cerebrospinal fluid, his fantastic fight against the introduc- 
tion of anesthesia, his stubborn insistence that cholera was not contagious, 
and his opposition to quarantine. 

It is a very engaging portrait of Magendie that gradually emerges, and 
his essential greatness is brought out by an art which touches all his foibles 
in: his uneasy efforts to free himself from the influence of his teacher Bichat ; 
the curious suspension of his mind between the old vitalism and the new 
scientific determinism ; his irascibility, gruffness and sarcasm ;1 his punctuality 
and his insistence on it in others; his flare-ups at poachers on his preserves; 
his sharp eye for inconsistencies in others’ work and blindness to those in 
his own; his incapacity for self-criticism; his meticulousness in observation 
and rashness in deduction; his proneness to infer causation from concomitance 
and to argue directly from the lower animals to man without due allowance 
for specific differences; his distrust of theory and his cult of experiment 
(“When I experiment I have only eyes and ears; I have no brain’’) ;? his way 
of rediscovering old truths by making his own experiments before consulting 
the literature; his preference for the expectant treatment (“You haven't 
tried doing nothing yet’’) and his penchant for galvanism—and, withal, his 
downright honesty and freedom from malice, his hospitality and kindness to 
students, and his generosity to poor patients. 

Few periods have been so embittered by controversies over the priority as 
well as the truth and import of the major discoveries to which they gave birth. 
One such controversy has continued with scarcely abated violence into our 
own time, and Dr. Olmsted has been obliged to deal with it at considerable 
length. It has to do with the respective claims of Magendie and of Charles 
Bell to priority in the discovery of the difference in function of the dorsal 
and ventral roots of the spinal nerves. Dr. Olmsted concludes that the credit 
for this discovery belongs to Magendie, though the stimulus to perform the 
experiments came indirectly from Bell. 

I have before me as I write one of the three known copies of Bell’s 1811 


* As Magendie lay dying, his old servant exclaimed, “Come back, my good master! 
Please come back! We'll grumble together again.” 

*It was Bernard, but it might as well have been Magendie, who said to Weir 
Mitchell when Mitchell “‘thought’’ so and so must be the case, “Why think when you 
can experiment? Exhaust experiment and then think.” 
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Idea of a New Anatomy of the Brain,’ and the volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society which contain his two papers antedating 
Magendie’s decisive report of June 1822. It is difficult to see how Bell's claims 
to the discovery could ever have been taken seriously by anyone who had 
taken the trouble to read his papers as originally published. So many changes 
were introduced in the various “‘republications” of the Royal Society papers 
that no reprint can safely be quoted as evidence of what Bell thought before 
the middle of 1822.4 Unfortunately, Dr. Olmsted’s report of these changes 
(pp. 114-115) is misleading at some points and inexact at others. Here, as 
once or twice elsewhere in the chapter, he has been less fair to Bell than 
Magendie was, A balanced account of the steps leading up to the discovery, 
and of the controversy that followed, has yet to be written. 

Dr. Olmsted has made palpable for us the obstacles against which early 
experimental physiology had to make its way. The antivivisectionists we can 
understand, for they are still with us long after the adoption of anesthesia, 
and the physiologist partly shares their emotions if not their convictions. 
It is less easy to imagine with what meager laboratory facilities the pioneer 
work was done.® More difficult still are the attacks on the validity of the 
experimental method. There were not only the vitalists of various schools, 
most of them supposing their doctrines consistent with the use of the ex- 
perimental method, yet discounting its results and maintaining an atmosphere 
which tended to stifle it. There was, above all, anatomy itself, firmly entrenched 
with a vested interest to defend against the encroachments of upstart physi- 
ology. Incredible as it now seems, Bell represented the quarrel between 


himself and Magendie as a quarrel not only between England and France 
but between observation and experiment, anatomy and physiology. A year after 
Magendie’s report, Bell expressed himself thus to the Royal Society: 


Experiments have never been the means of discovery; and a survey of what has been 
attempted of late years in physiology, will prove that the opening of living animals 
has done more to perpetuate error, than to confirm the just views taken from the study 
of anatomy and natural motions. . . . Surely it is time that the schools of this kingdom 
should be distinguished from those of France. Let physiologists of that country borrow 
from us, and follow up our opinions by experiments,® but let us continue to build 
that structure which has been commenced in the labours of the Monros and Hunters. 


Besides a surprising number of errors in the transcription of quotations 
and in the references given for them, I have noted a few misleading state- 
ments. In speaking of Magendie’s textbook, the Précis élémentaire de Physiolo- 
gie (1816-17), Dr. Olmsted says (p. 67) that it ‘‘was eventually translated 
into both German and English.”’ Actually, there were several translations in 
each language, and though “eventually” may be the word for the first German 


* Inscribed to Dr. Samuel Borrowe (M.D., Columbia College, 1793; trustee of 
the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1820-1828). 

*The 1936 Medical Classics reprint follows that of 1833, and is not faithful even 
to it. 

*Dr. Olmsted reproduces, facing p. 178, a photograph of the small operating 
table which Magendie and Bernard used for thirty years, and which is now in our 
Army Medical Museum. 

* Bell has a footnote at this point: “See the experiments of M. Magendie on the 
distinctions in the roots of the spinal nerves.” 
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translation of 1820, it is not so apt for the English translation of the first 
volume which came out in 1816, only a few months after the original. Again, 
Dr. Olmsted (pp. 150 f.) cites evidence which he has presented at greater 
length elsewhere “‘that, in translation at least, Magendie’s Précis had reached 
the United States” by 1826. Actually, it had already been translated in the 
United States by John (youngest son of Paul) Revere. This translation was 
first published at Baltimore in 1822. A second edition, much revised, came 
out in 1824. A third, based on the fifth French edition, was published at 
New York in 1844 and several times reprinted. There had also been an 
American revision of Milligan’s translation published at Philadelphia in 
1824. Other works of Magendie were promptly translated, or British trans- 
lations of them republished, in this country. 

Other episodes in the American reception of Magendie’s work are noted 
in passing (pp. 67, 76, 119 f., 167 f., 204, 220 ff., 229 f.). There is much 
more to be told, and the theme deserves a separate essay such as Dr. Olmsted 
once wrote on the influence of Bernard. One amusing bit may be inserted 
here. When Samuel D, Gross was on the point of publishing in Philadelphia 
his translation of Hatin’s manual of obstetrics, he got wind of a rival trans- 
lation about to appear in New York. To insure the sale of his own, he ap- 
pended to it a translation by his friend Joseph Gardner of Magendie’s 
“physiological memoir on the brain,” the French original of which had 
just come out in France. 

When the full story is told, it will doubtless appear that Magendie’s 
conclusions were more widely and rapidly adopted than his experimental 
method, 

MAX H. Fiscu 


The American Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons. Lectures on Re- 
construction Surgery of the Extremities. Edited by James E. M. Thomson, 
M.D., Chairman of the Instructional Section. Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1944. 568 pp. Illustrated with photographs and 
plates. $8.00. 


This profusely illustrated work is a compilation of lectures given in the 
Instructional Courses of the Twelfth Annual Assembly of the American 
Academy of Orthopedic Surgery, and may be regarded as the last word in 
teaching of a number of eminent specialists, In 1943, from the same source 
appeared Lectures on Peace and War, under the same editorship, and the 
present work is an extension of lecture courses of a similar character. The 
work covers the general field of orthopedic surgery, especially as it relates 
to war injuries, and pays special attention to defects of the hand and foot 
and the latest practice in the treatment of bones and skin defects. New treat- 
ments in the case of peripheral nerve surgery are to be found and there 
is a chapter in the use of tantalum. The latter part of the book devotes itself 
almost exclusively to joints, and there is valuable material on the reconstruc- 
tion of the knee joint. The book will prove a valuable aid to anyone engaged 
in wat or reconstruction surgery or in teaching this branch of orthopedic 
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surgery. It is certainly one of the most important contributions to the field of 
orthopedic surgery and will be regarded as authoritative. 
Haro_p W. JONES 


A Bibliography of Visual Literature, 1939-1944; compiled by John 
F. Fulton, Phebe M. Hoff and Henrietta T. Perkins. x, 117 pp. Pre- 
pared by The Committee on Aviation Medicine, Division of Medical 
Sciences, National Research Council, Acting for The Committee on 
Medical Research, Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
Washington, D. C., 1945. [Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 
distributor} $3.00. 


This useful bibliography, which forms publication No. 11 of the Historical 
Library, Yale Medical Library, was compiled at the request of the British 
Air Ministry as an aid to a better understanding of the problems of vision 
brought about by war. The editors have brought together under different 
subjects over 3500 distinct entries. Special attention has been paid to the 
biologic aspects and general ophthalmology and ocular pathology have been 
omitted for the most part. The many entries under Color Vision emphasize 
how important this subject has become in recent years. Night Vision has also 
been stressed, its bibliography comprising 200 entries for the period covered. 
Night Vision Testing, comprising 68 entries, is located quite far from Night 
Vision, since the latter pertains to visual examination. Important features are 
the bibliographies of Surgical Treatment including about 350 references and 
Medical Treatment about 250 besides those listed under trachoma, some 50 
odd. Illumination which has recently been the subject of a timely and 
revealing article in the Bulletin* has its share of references. 

Dr, Fulton and his colleagues are to be again congratulated for the success- 
ful completion of another outstanding bibliography. It would seem logical 
that the Historical Library should some time take an additional step and 
offer ‘refresher courses” in practical medical bibliography to medical prac- 
titioners for the ultimate value of these bibliographies lies in their being put 
to greater use by a large number of readers and that is hardly possible without 
adequate instruction in fundamentals. 

THomas E. Keys 


FLYNN, JOHN E. Biological Abstracts Report for 1944. 11 p. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1945. 

The Editor-in-Chief gives an account of the organization of this indis- 
pensable abstracting service as it now stands, reports a surprisingly high 
maintenance of international co-operation and coverage under difficult wartime 
conditions, and a balanced budget with a reserve fund to finance the publica- 
tion, as soon as possible, of abstracts of European publications not available 
for abstracting during the war years. 


* Stecher, R. M .: “Let There Be Light—At Least Enough for Reading in Li- 
braries.” Bull. M. Library A., 33:220-230 (Apr.) 1945. 
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GOLDEN, ROSS. Radiologic Examination of the Small Intestine. 
239 pp., illustrations of 183 subjects in 75 figures. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1945. $6.00. 


Dr. Golden is an authority on the small intestine and his book is a fitting 
companion to Templeton’s recent work on the esophagus, stomach and 
duodenum, ‘ 

The embryology as well as normal structures and anomalies are presented 
with excellent illustrations of the complicated processes which determine the 
final position of the intestines in the abdomen. 

The small intestine has been the step-child of the radiologist in the 
examination of the gastrointestinal tract. One realizes that many lesions of 
the small intestine are not demonstrable unless considerable care is exercised 
in the examination, with special efforts to investigate any unusual loops of 
the intestine. The Miller-Abbott tube is occasionally invaluable in these 
procedures. 

The chapter on the use of the Miller-Abbott tube will be appreciated by 
all who have worked with this instrument. Its use in ileus, as well as its 
limitations, is well discussed. 

Dr. Golden has made great contributions to the study of the small 
intestine in nutritional disorders. While partially responsible for the term 
“deficiency pattern” he prefers to abandon it as unsatisfactory. The term 
“Disordered Motor Function’’ is suggested. The changes of the small intestine 
in nutritional disorders are fundamentally disorders of motility of the 
muscularis mucosae and of the tunica muscularis,. The former causes coarsen- 
ing, irregularity and obliteration of the mucosal folds, while the latter causes 
fast or slow transit time, hypertonicity of the intestine with segmentation or 
dilatation of the intestine. 

It is interesting that the changes seen in hookworm disease as reported by 
Krause, are practically identical with true examples of malnutrition. 

The small intestinal study in the presence of the allergin may reveal slow 
gastric emptying, normal small intestines, or slow transit time with segmen- 
tation or occasionally rapid transit time. 

The sections on inflammations and tumors are concise and well illustrated. 
Case histories are effectively employed to emphasize important aspects of 
various conditions. A discussion of the action of certain drugs on the small 
intestine and a chapter on miscellaneous conditions make the book quite 
complete. 

The book is easily read, and certainly well worth having if only for the 
illustrations. However, the text is so lucid and pertinent that every page will 
probably be read. 

CARROLL C. DUNDON, M.D. 


KEYS, THOMAS E. The History of Surgical Anesthesia. xxx, 191 
pp. with 43 illus. New York, Schuman’s, 1945. $6.00. 

With the centennial of the public demonstration of ether anesthesia 
occurring in 1946, it is timely that a book on the history of surgical anesthesia 
should be published. The author of this treatise, Major Thomas E. Keys, 
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now in charge of the rare book division of the Army Medical Library in 
Cleveland, is well fitted to write an historical account of a subject that has 
been of such primary interest to American physicians. He prepared a chron- 
ology of events relating to anesthesiology in 1942 and published, in Aves- 
thesiology, a series of papers on the same subject a year later. 

The history of anesthesia is covered in less than one hundred pages. The 
development of our knowledge of the use of anesthetic agents to prevent 
pain from the earliest days of medicine up to the establishment of the 
American Board of Anesthesiology as an independent unit in 1941 and the 
development of a section of anesthesiology of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in the same year is outlined, Of particular interest, in view of the 
coming centenary, is the chapter on the ether anesthesia controversy of 1846 
and after, involving Long, Wells, Jackson and Morton. Keys accepts the 
usual story of the operation at the Massachusetts General Hospital, October 
14, 1846 and gives due credit to Warren and Bigelow for their part in 
spreading the news of the use of ether as a practical anesthetic around the 
world. Further sections deal with the story of the acceptance of ether anes- 
thesia after 1846, followed by a discussion of other anesthetic agents developed 
subsequently, Of particular value was the work of Carl Koller who, working 
with his friend Sigmund Freud at the Vienna General Hospital, noted that 
a solution of cocaine made the eye insensitive to pain. His experiences were 
reported in 1884 and cocaine anesthesia was soon rapidly adopted. 

The latter part of the monograph deals with a series of such procedures as 
refrigeration and rectal anesthesia, twilight sleep, the use of ethylene and 
similar compounds and intravenous anesthesia, Finally, the physiology and 
pharmacology of anesthesia are discussed and chapters are given to anesthetic 
apparatus and records and statistics. 

The book is characterized by the care with which Keys has gathered his 
facts, the fine series of illustrations, both portraits of doctors and title pages 
and similar material from books, and the author's pleasant style. Some may 
wish that the monograph was more detailed and contained a fuller discussion 
of the significance of the various advances. Some of this lack is supplied in 
the introductory essay by Dr. Chauncey D. Leake. He augments Keys’s 
factual account with an enlightening survey based on Leake’s long interest 
in the subject and wide knowledge of the men who have played leading parts 
in the rapid development of anesthesiology. 

The book is attractively printed; the illustrations are excellent. A large 
section of the book is given over to the chronology of events, sources for a 
chronology, selected references for a history of surgical anesthesia by subject 
and by author. This scaffolding, though useful to anyone doing research 
in the field, gives rise to some confusion in reading this book. Reference 
numbers, for instance, in the text, refer to the usual references listed after 
the section on the history but, in addition, closely approximating them, are 
two other numbered lists making it somewhat difficult to identify the exact 
references sought for. 

The book closes with a chapter by Dr. Gillespie on the future of anes- 
thesia, a section that is all too brief. Of significance also is the report by 
Dr. J. F. Fulton on the Morton and Warren tracts on ether, giving for the 
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first time a condensed but comprehensive note on the earliest tracts and their 
order of publication. Some of these items are excessively rare and Dr. Fulton 
has found only two copies of what appears to be the first printed document 
issued by Morton. There is a useful index. 

Henry R. Viets, M.D. 


NEISSER, ALBERT. On Modern Syphilotherapy with Particular 
Reference to Salvarsan. Trans. by Isabelle von Sazenhofen Wartenberg. 
42 pp. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. $1.00. 


This interesting translation of an address given by Dr. Neisser thirty- 
four years ago, together with a short biography of him, offers us a most 
fascinating little book. Many physicians will be surprised at the extent of 
the work of Dr. Albert Neisser. Some paragraphs of his address are just as 
applicable today as they were when he presented them. It is interesting that 
the introduction of Salvarsan into syphilotherapy brought about many of the 
same reactions that we now hear in connection with penicillin. 

There are many who feel that penicillin will soon wipe out syphilis. The 
reviewer agrees with Dr. Neisser’s statement that “Human indolence and 
stupidity will arrange that syphilis will never die out but will remain always 
a dangerous disease, but we know that new and wonderful weapons have 
been placed in our hands to combat it.” 

This address brings out the extent to which Albert Neisser was involved 
in the development of the control of venereal disease. He helped originate 
the Complement Fixation Test for syphilis which carries Wassermann’s name. 
He came close to being the first individual to discover the Treponema pallida, 
as well as one of the first users of the original “606” and certainly was one 
of its ardent. supporters. His system of treatment outlined in this article 
embodies some of our modern ideas regarding syphilotherapy. 

While his name is best known in association with a group of gram nega- 
tive organisms called the Neisserian organisms, his work in the field of 
syphilis has been far more extensive. 

On reading his little book, one is surprised at the extent of the knowledge 
of this man so many years ago. He was far ahead of his time in many of 
his ideas. 

For a brief, but interesting view into the life of this leader in venereal 
disease control work, the book is highly recommended. 

Roy L. KiLe, M.D. 


THIENES, CLINTON H. Fundamentals of Pharmacology. 497 
pp., 36 illustrations. New York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1945. $5.75. 


“Fundamentals of Pharmacology” is one of a series of student texts in 
the fields of the basic sciences offered by the publishers with the editorship 
of Jud C. Zapffe, Secretary of the American Association of Medical Colleges. 
This series was prompted by recognition of the fact that students of modern 
medicine often do not have the time in introductory courses to read and to 
digest the encyclopedic texts most frequently recommended for their use. 
Dr. Thienes has not merely offered a printed set of lecture notes but has 
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presented the principles of pharmacology in a readable and interesting form. 
Lacking the repetition and redundancy of larger reference volumes, but con- 
taining most of the information necessary for understanding the actions and 
uses Of drugs, the book promises to be a very useful ‘‘tool” for the student 
in his early approach to the study of pharmacology. 

Such actions of drugs as have experimental basis are emphasized with 
consideration of the probable mechanisms of those actions, The reader is 
made aware of the relationship of chemical structure to pharmacologic action 
as a basis for better comprehension of the subject. Only those pharmaceutic 
preparations at present extensively or rationally used are listed and the dis- 
cussion of their applications is succinct, recognizing the inadequate back- 
ground for evaluation by the beginning student in pharmacology, who is 
frequently limited in clinical experience. Proportionate emphasis is placed on 
important subjects and is minimized in presenting such subjects as the locally 
acting drugs since their effects are less well understood. 

Dr. Thienes has had the assistance of Dr. A. E. Guedel in preparing the 
chapter on anesthetic drugs and of J. Linden Webb in’ presenting the 
pharmacology of the central nervous system stimulants and the chapter on 
“Cellular Structure and Metabolism in Relation to Pharmacology.” Inclusion 
of the latter discussion demonstrates the author's awareness of his responsi- 
bility in pointing out a future trend in pharmacologic research and interpre- 
tation. As in the preparation of many texts, the meeting of publication dead- 
lines seems to have meant the sacrifice of complete modernity in such rapidly 
advancing fields as those of chemotherapy and the antibiotics. There, espe- 
cially, will it be necessary for the student to supplement the text by the 
reading of recent literature. 

Haro_p F. Cuase, M.D. 


WODEHOUSE, ROGER P. Hayfever Plants, their Appearance, 
Distribution, Time of Flowering, and their Role in Hayfever, with 
special Reference to North America. 245 pp. Waltham, Massachusetts, 
the Chronica Botanica Co.; New York City, G. E. Stechert and Co. 
$4.75. 


This is a comprehensive presentation of botanical facts in terms of their 
clinical significance. The material which could be confusing to the average 
physician is presented concisely and clearly. Much of the confusion and 
botanical fancies which exist in the mind of the clinician are dispelled. The 
botany of hayfever, classification of hayfever plants, and regional surveys 
are presented in detail. These classifications are clarified by the author’s own 
botanical illustrations which are very well done. 

Under ‘‘The Botany of Hayfever” the author has described the types of 
flower, toxicity of pollen, and the methods of pollen collections including 
corrected tables for measurements of pollen. There are other methods for 
pollen measurement in common use which the author does not describe 
or discuss. It would have been interesting for him to have pointed out the 
technique, advantages, and limitations of these other methods, 

The classification and characteristics of hayfever plants are well integrated 
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showing the over-lapping of different families. The potentialities and clinical 
importance of the plants are discussed in detail. The clinician will find this 
chapter especially illuminating and helpful. The reviewer feels that not 
enough emphasis has been placed in showing which plants have a common 
antigen. 

In the regional surveys the author has compiled the clinical and botanical 
surveys which have issued from the respective regions thus giving a more 
comprehensive knowledge of these areas. For quick reference the reader can 
determine the region in which he is interested, then easily obtain all of the 
important hayfever producing plants in that area. 

The index, glossary, and bibliography are complete and adequate. 

This book is highly recommended to the clinician interested in allergy 
as a practical reference book for botanical information. 

WILLIAM PARRISH GARVER, M.D. 


SCHUMAN’S. Catalogue Ten: Medical and Scientific Books of 
16th and 17th century England. Summer 1945. 20 East 70th St., New 
York 21. 


This generously illustrated catalogue lists 336 items, fully described, 
with sprightly annotations. Their rarity may be gauged by the fact that nearly 
a hundred of them are not to be found in the Army Medical Library, and 
thirty-five more are there only in other editions. There is a collection of 
nearly two-score Robert Boyle items, with notes ‘““Boyled down” from Ful- 


ton’s bibliography: and there are nearly a score of Harveys and ten Willises. 
At least one item appears to be unique, and of many others there are only 
one or two copies previously recorded. The back cover announces a new 
quarterly, Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, to begin 
publication in January 1946. Who could more fitly undertake such a pub- 
lishing venture than the enterprising collector of this impressive group of 
books ? 


F. THOMAS HELLER. Rare Books List No. 38: Early Science 
and Medicine. July 1945. 82 Jane St., New York 14. 


Mr. Heller's interesting lists come at frequent intervals. The last previous 
list, No. 37, appeared in May. They include works in various languages from 
the incunabulum period to recent times. The present list begins with the first 
quarto edition of Avicenna in Latin translation, Venice, 1486. 


HERBERT REICHNER. Catalogue Number Six: Literature, His- 
tory, Art and Science. 34 East 62nd St., New York 21. 


Mr. Reichner’s catalogues are remarkable for their scholarly annotations, 
completely documented, with an appendix of reference works used in their 
preparation. His latest, prepared single-handed, has a wide range of items 
grouped under fifty subjects, including Heart and Blood, Herbals, Hospitals 
and Nursing, Military Medicine, and Ophthalmology. 
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